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The Beauty of 
A Colored Koof- 


Y.S.LEW @ 
CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER ¥* 


M. W. Lee, Business Manager. 
Phone 2446. Seoul, Korea. 


We carry in stock— 
Ruber-oid, Kalor-oid, 
Paints, Stains and Varnishes, 
American hardware. 


We guarantee our goods. 


Estimates furnished 


and correspondence 


solicited in 
English. 


Indanthrene Cioth ALL KINDS OF FANCY WORK: 
Woven by students of the Songdo School LATEST STYLE IN LACES, 
; CROCHETED ARTICLES, 
(formerly Anglo-Korean School) KNITTING, EMBROIDERY & TATTING. 
“Never Fades and Seldom Wears Out’’ FATTING BABY CAPS A SPECIALTY. 


Suitable for ladies’ and children’s 
i ‘ ; ORDERS FILLED 
dresses men’s shirts, towelling, curtains, PROMTLY AND CAREFULLY. 


ete. 
PRICES MODERATE. 


Delivered by parcel post.* Samples 
FOR INFORMATION AND PRICE LIST 


APPLY TO 
MISS LILLIAN E. NICHOLS, DIRECTOR, 


sent on request. 


Address, C. H. Deal, 


Songdo School Industrial Dept. HOLSTON INSTITUTE, 


Songdo, Korea. SONGDO, KOREA. 
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PACIFIC SCHOOL 


General Storekeepers ; & Provision Merchants 


Insure your Houses and Goods against loss by fire!!! 


THE NEW ZEALAND INSURANCE 6o., Lid. 


AGENTS FOR CHOSEN. 


L. RONDON & Co., seou. 


OOS e<——___————. 
Travel and Tours in the Far East bv Rail or Steamers, 


and to the principal Capitals of Europe in TWELVE 
DAYS by the 


GREAT TRANS-SIBERIAN 
Information and tickets supplied by 


LL. RON DON & Co., Seoul, Agents. 
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Are you going to any pointin America across the Pacific? 
We shall be pleased to give you any information and provide 


you with the necessary tickets. 


Agents for the 
TOYO KISEN KAISHA. 
L. RONDON & Co. 


!! JUST THE THING THAT YoU want NOW!!! 


CORRPONDENCE CARDS | PAPETERIKES 
24 Cards 24 envelopes 24 Sheets 24 envelopes 
White, Unruled. | White, Unruled. 


Elite —.... Ea ete NL per box ¥ 1.00 | Hiohland Linen, i) = 2 per box ¥ 1.00 
Cornelian Lawn... Bre aiaraa Mons Mt NSIS Ck capo Neca Te wala ea te) mip aul ere 
Two Tone, Linen Fabric ,, ,, ,, 3 | Heatherton Linen =. is Luh eat Aa 
Navarre Linen... AE ELON Tiatiee oon Uthat REN ce mn Tyg ey RS 
Sylvia linen 0 Seb Ga. kc aoe Omer Lae Tea GeO Gi ye. chan Gs arate feo faassen ae 
memco Linen.) 253. EME Ey Mes eric ahem otc: Gume ma Way ieee ivege elena ae a(S 
Pinefiber.... Soe Ag age Ra aa OT AS WME WUTPLEY esse ME Nal A mine! Sah a ae E 
eee SAE Ope treakes yt ay cai tgs A Ob OTN bagoe G,) LALO M Un pega net aii DONS, 
OvORIA es yo wn Papers a TS: 
French Lawn, (Blue) .... os nine eee eer Tablets 


Place your paper needs before us and we will 
endeavor to promptly meet your requirements. 


i. DO. STEWARD & GO, 


PHONE gee: 
SHO Ut CC Res ea. 


1 _ THE RISING SUN PETROLEUM CO, LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF | 


RED “SHELL” Teen 


The World Famed Motor Spirit, giving best results ‘and greatest mileage. 
Obtainable from J. H. Morris, Seoul, and Dealers everywhere. 
ALSO 
ILLUMINATING OILS AND PARAFFIN WAX. 
Manufacturers of 
PARAFFIN WAX & STEARINE! CANDLES 


of every description. 


THE RISING SUN PETROLEUM CO., LTD. 


JAPAN AND KOREA. OT awe ten 


PRINTERS AND BOOKBINDERS 
ap BE to the Bible Societies and Tract Society 


2 The Union [ymnal, the Christian Messenger, and one 
sen Gospels are samples of the work we turn out. 
; New Eunmun type tn all sizes, also large selection in 


English, Fapanese and Chinese. 
Lowest Prices. Prompt Execution. 


Phone 1189. Chung Kyeng Duck, Manager. 
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THE GOSPEL PRINTING COMPANY 
3 (Pok Eum In Swai Sa) 
| ) Kwan Hoon Tone, ton. 


| 
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K. KONDO & CO., 
COAL MERCHANTS, 
SEOUL. 


Special Agents for South Manchurian 
Railway Company Coal Sales Dep’t 


Hand Embroidered Buttons 
SPECIALITY OF 

The Kunsan Girls’ School | 

KUNSAN, KOREA. 

ORIENTAL DESIGNS and CHARACTERS |} 

embroidered in bright or subdued Oriental 

colors on white, black, blue or pongee silks; 


worked in American fast colors on white 
material. 


Mounted on wooden or metal rust-proof 


Forwarding Agents for Goods 
by Land and Sea. 


Mining Supplies a Specialty. 


woulds. t 
Suitable designs for summer and winter 
use. 


Special Terms to Missionaries. 


1 CHOME, GISHU-DORI, SEOUL. In four sizes on cards of one dozen ‘each. 


Telephone No. 835. Postage on all orders over ¥ 5.00 prepaid. | 


(Miss) L. DUPUY, 
Principal. 


MURAKT SHOn® 


(OPPOSITE STANDARD OIL COMPANY). 


ASK FOR 


67 K.” THE MURAKI WATCH COMPANY 
SEOUL BRANCH 
GRANULATED SUGAR 2 Chome, Honmachi, facing Kameya’s Store. 
ONLY and take no others MANUFACTURERS OF 


WATCHES, CLocKS, SPECTACLES, RINGS 
AND PRECIOUS STONES. 


in cases 
of Best Repairs executed with care and despatch. 
A large assortment of 
18 bags Sugar in ELGIN, WALTHAM anp SWISS WATCHES. 
TELEPHONE 471 
each the 
10 lbs. 
Market 


HOLME, RINGER & CO., FUSAN. 
Import Department 


| Agents. 
}| Telegram ‘‘RINGER’’ FusaNn, Phone Nos. 545, 309. 
#| Code in use:, A. B. C. 5th Edition 


Single order not under one case of 180 Ibs. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 
IN THE Y. M. C. A. INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
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Cabinet Department. We are making “‘period furni- 
ture’’ in the latest styles and patterns as shown 
in America today. Now is the time to get anew 
Adam Dining Set or a Chippendale Bed Room 
Suite. White enamel furniture with Korean 
hand-hammered brass trimmings is elegant. 


Wicker Department. You can get cozy furniture 
that will fit into any room of the house. You do 
not need to get the wicker furniture in suites it 
is very effective as old pieces. Cretonne uphol- 
stery in the latest patterns can be furnished. 

Photo Department. Lantern slides and enlargements 
can be made from any of your favorite pictures. 
Do not wait till going home to get your collection 
together, you may not have time. 


Printing Department. We are doing fine booklets, 


Soap Department. 


commercial and personal stationery. The new 
type that we are constantly getting is bringing 
our equipment up to an efficient standard. 


We are making laundry soap 
that will save your clothes and make the work 
easier and better. Try a bar. We make it in 
white and yellow varieties. 


Machine Department. We do all kinds of repair 


work: adjust typewriters, sharpen lawn mowers 
and surgical instruments. We build special 
machines as wood lathes, mortising machines, 
punches, motor-cycle luggage-carriers, etc. 


Drawing Department. We will be glad to serve as 


your agents in buying supplies, such as you may 
need in any special line, or can sell you goods 
from our regular stock. 


Le Inquiries are solicited and estimates cheerfully furnished. al 
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Louise Chase Institute 


Sen Sen (Syenchun) Korea 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
EMBROIDERIES, 


@ 
ENGLISH BOOKS 


have just arrived at the 


KOREAN RELIGIOUS BOOK & TRACT SOCIETY 


TATTING, 
LINGERIES, 
TRAY-PIECES, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 

(REAL IRISH LINEN ) 
TABLE-RUNNERS, 
SCARVES. 


SPECIAL ORDERS TAKEN 


Hundreds of books, personally selected by 
Mr. Bonwick when in London, have just 
come to hand, including 
Biographies, 
Standard Novels, 
Children’s Stories, 


American Revised Scriptures, 
Illustrated New Testaments, 
Scofield Bibles, 


Leather-bound Gift Books, 


Our Korean teacher. of Embroidery is the 
only surviving graduate of the Anju Royal 
School of Embroideries. 


Miss B. I. Stevens, 
: . Superintendent. 
Agent in Seoul :: Mrs. A. I. Ludlow. 


Picture Books for Tots, 
Devotional Books, 


Bible-study Helps, 
Popular Reprints, 
Books on the War, 


In GREATY VARIETY. 
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THE PROBLEM 


BEFORE THE 


KOREAN RELIGIOUS BOOK & TRACT SOCIETY 


‘Korea has a far greater number of Christians in proportion to the 
population than any other country in the Far East. Nevertheless the 
variety and range of Christian literature is much smaller in Korea than in 
India, China or Japan.”’ 


THEOLOGICAL WORKS are urgently required by the pastors of hun- 
dreds of churches and over 200 students now in the Theological Semin- 
aries of Korea. 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKS are earnestly looked for by hundreds of thousands 
of members of the Christian churches. 


BIBLE STUDY literature in considerable variety is needed for the great 
Bible Study Classes for which Korea is so justly famous. 


BIOGRAPHIES of Christian Worthies and other sound publications are 
immediately called for to counteract the scores of unwholesome books 
of the West that are being translated and published in Korean, often 
containing pernicious and vicious attacks upon Christianity. 


An Adequate Christian Literature 


is Korea’s Greatest Need 


A PUBLICATION FUND of 4,000 yen is now appealed for to translate and 
print 50 new Christian books. 


A BUILDING FUND of 25,000 yen is needed for the extension and com- 
pletion of the Society’s plant. 


WE ASK YOUR HELP 


Contributions may be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, or to 


GERALD BoNWICK, General Secretary, 


SEOUL, KOREA. 
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The Publisher’s Plea. 


THE KOREA MISSION FIELD is the missionary’s own Magazine. It is the property of 
the missionaries in Korea and represents their work and ideals. Therefore every missionary 
should give it the most active support. 


How is this to be done? First by subscribing to it for yourself and for others. Your 
friends at home are interested’in what you are interested in. 


And you are expected to write for it. Your fellow-missionary wants to know what you 
are doing and how you do it; and there are hundreds of our readers in the home-lands who are 
anxious to know just the very things that you can inform them about. 


There is no better way of keeping in touch with the home constituency than through 
the pages of the “K. M. F.” If you would like to issue your article as a special pamphlet after- 
-wards for your own private use we shall be happy to make such arrrangements at special rates. 


Our new picture page enables us to put out some first class work, as is evidenced by the 
portrait we include, by permission of his Excellency the Governor-General, in the present num- 
ber. Pictures of missionaries at work, or of striking events and memorable occasions are always 
welcome. 


Mr. Hugh Miller takes an especial oversight of the “Notes and Personals” page and all 
such items may be sent to him direct, including births, marriages, deaths, arrivals, departures, 
illnesses, and any other special incidents of a personal character. We wish to greatly extend 
this feature. 


What is your opinion about an Index for the present volume at the end of the year? 
Would it serve a purpose, and would it encourage you to get your copies bound? We can ar- 
range for the “K. M. F.” to be bound in cloth boards or half-leather at very reasonable prices. 


SOME APPRECIATIONS. 


Dr. A. W. HALSEY of New York says :—“THE KOREA MISSION FIELD is highly prized in 
the office. We use one copy over and over again, sending it out to the various people who are. 
interested in Korea, and we are very glad to continue our subscription for the usual number 
of copies, viz: 20.” 


Mr. R. O. REINER (our former Business Manager) says :—‘“‘Accept my hearty congratu- 
lations upon the new lease of life which the “K. M. F.” is bidding fair to take. This is what I 
have been longing to see for several years and I shall do all I can to help out in due time.” 


REv. E. J. O. FRASER says:—“I am very glad that some step is being taken to improve 
the Magazine and shall bé glad to continue my eight subscriptions for 1918,” 


PROFESSOR H. M. LEE says:—“‘I am sure the plans laid for the KOREA MISSION FIELD 
will greatly add to its value and interest.” 


REv. C. TAYLOR says :—‘I am of the opinion that a better paper, that is an enlarged one 
and with more cuts, would be a real advantage to the work in many ways, and I will arrange 
for the same number of copies at least as formerly.” : 


Dr. A. R. HARDIE says:—“‘I heartily approve the proposition to enlarge and improve the 
KoREA MISSION FIELD.” 
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THE Korea Mission FIELD 


A Monthly Journal of Christian Progress 


issued by the Federal Council of Evangelical Missions in Korea 


VoL. XIV. 3 JANUARY, 1918 No. 1 


Editorial Notes. 


JE are cheered by the outlook for the solution of the Industrial Problem. A beginning has 
been made by the Government and by the Missions, both of which realize that much re- 
mains to be done. Better still the Koreans are awaking to the fact that they are poorer than 
they need be. The spur of competition and the stimulus of world markets which are demand- 
ing goods, some of which can be furnished but most of which have never been produced, are 
opening before them doors of hope. In 1916 the Koreans exported one million sacks of rice, of 
150 Ibs. each, but a recent call for a million eggs and another call for a million lbs. of beef (other 
than bull beef, which is barred entrance into the United States) could not be met. 


PITHIN their narrow ranges of past effort the Koreans have proved their efficiency. As 
fishermen and as miners they are above the average, while as intensive farmers they are 
at the fore-front. As herders and shepherds they are very weak, and as dairymen they are 
next to nothing. To the people of Korea and China “milk,’’ as arule, means only mother’s milk 
and when that is absent the babe subsists on rice gruel or chestnut gruel or dies, and the 
fact is that mortality among infants is very great. Inasmuch as the most elequent possible 
appeal to the parental heart is the need of the helpless infant, the lack of cow’s milk seems in- 
explicable. The poverty of the people, as some maintain, (the land required to feed a cow 
_ yielding larger proportionate sustenance if devoted to other uses), fails to explain the situation 
for in India, which is far more densely populated by people much poorer than in Korea, cow’s 
milk is generally used. The Presbyterian Mission station at Syen Chun is seeking to change 
all this and much more as will be seen in Dr. G. S. McCune’s article in this number. 


UR greatest need is probably the sympathetic co-ordination of the evangelistic, educational 
and medical departments of our work. As body, mind and spirit constitute one man, 

so are our mission departments one work. To say that the evangelistic is the most important 
is to imply that the work is not organic. If we admit, for argument’s sake, that the 
evangelistic is really first in value, still the divine order of procedure as to time is “The first 
shall be last and the last first.” Jesus said “Come ye after me and I will make you fishers of 
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men.” While the fisherman’s ultimate goal is fish the catch is always antedated by tackle and 
bait, a knowledge of the habits and habitat of fish, as well as a cautious approach and a deft 
cast. ‘‘That is first which is natural and afterward that which is spiritual.” Christ, like all 
Hebrew boys, learned a trade. It was considered monstrous not thus to equip a Jewish boy. 
Christ fed and healed men‘s bodies, winning welcome to their minds and hearts until! the multi- 
tude was ready to acclaim Him king! Christ commissioned His disciples to preach the Gospel, 
it is true, but just as truly did He bid them “‘heal the sick, cast out devils and raise the dead.” 
Thus the question emerges ‘‘what is preaching?” Are we not at fault in restricting it too much 
to.an address to acompany? Are not the Koreans more like Jesus, Paul, Philip and those who 
“scattered abroad, went everywhere preaching the word” when they call personal work “preach- 
ing?” <A holy life is the most eloquent sermon, and will insure eloquence in everything which a 
man says or does. For a missionary so to work with his hands in the presence of an Oriental 
who has been trained to believe such effort degrading until that Oriental has been won to do 
that work willingly and lovingly is certainly to have brought the man well on his way to the 
Kingdom of God. If asked whether missionaries would do well to learn some handicraft as a 
part of their education, I am inclined to think it would be better for most so to do rather than 
take a post graduate course at a German university. 


OUNT Hasegawa, the Governor General of Korea, is introduced to our readers through a 
picture and a brief biographical sketch. We are pleased thus to honor our Governor 
General; firstly because the Bible commands us to honor the Powers that be; secondly, 
‘because once a year, at least, our Governor General becomes our host. On the Imperial birth- 
‘day, October 31st, in the afternoon, a very enjoyable Garden Party is given in the grove on the 
hill-side at the rear of Count Hasegawa’s residence which is attended by, perhaps, a thousand 
representative Japanese, Korean and foreign residents, including many ladies. The guests, to 
the accompaniment of daylight fire works and music by a very good brass band trained by.an 
Occidental leader, roam leisurely through the grove, participating, if they choose, in simple 
games, as the throwing of rings over a post; partaking of sample Oriental viands served in 
tents by the path side and viewing Oriental gymnastics and pantomime from booths, the enter- 
tainment consummating in a collation which is inaugurated by all the guests rising and, led by 
the distinguished host, giving three banzai for the Emperor. Thirdly, because the Governor 
General and the missionaries are both interested in the Koreans to improve their condition. 
Though the methods employed are different they need not poner, but, on the other hand, 
should be mutually helpful and complementary. 


ELIS present January Industrial number of the KOREA MISSION FIELD is not only 
improved as to external appearance but in its internal contents in that a prominent 
Japanese appears among our contributors. Mr. Isoh Yamagata, editor of “The Seoul Press” 
presents in a remarkable way ‘The Industrial Policy of the Government General of Chosen.” 
It is a great privilege from the other person’s view-point to study the other side of the shield. 
What some may have thought a dark side may be seen to be even brighter than our own. 
Surely bigotry and ignorance are prime henchmen of Satan. Most of our readers will gain much 
information by a careful perusal of Mr. Yamagata’s presentation. It would seem as if many 
of the Government’s efforts must be initial and of the nature of seed sowing, the fruits of which 
will appear later; but afforestration and transportation improvements are patent to all observers 
of the then and the now. Besides, figures covering very much are given; those touching — 
farming being especially striking. Last week a missionary from the north affirmed that Korean 
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farmers in his district never had been possessed of so much money as now, so that the salaries 
of Pastors and Helpers all thro his district were being raised. Yet this comports with 
the fact of present poverty in our cities according to the presentation of Mr. Koons. The read- 
justments of transition are always trying times. 


KOREAN Industrial Characteristics as portrayed by Dr. Grierson,—I should say Rev. Rob- 

ert Grierson, M. D.,—for though not a large man physically he combines the first class 
minister and physician of the Gospel rolled into one, makes spicy and illuminating reading. 
That Dr. Grierson begins to wear a crown of glory, being one of the older of our missionaries, 
only gives weight to his “golden mean” words of commendation of the people among whom 
he has so long labored as’a clergyman and a physician, evidently not without love, apart from 
which none of us counts anything. Our readers cannot afford to miss this faith tonic freely 
provided them by this lover of Koreans and of all men. 


EK remarked above that this new departure number was enriched by the contribution of a 
leading Japanese, it is also adorned by the article of a leading Korean, Hon. Yun Chi Ho, 
who is General Secretary of the Korean Y. M. C. A.in Seoul. Other Koreans have contributed 
to this periodical but none so distinguished as Mr. Yun, and we are all his debtors. Being born 
and bred a Korean, though educated abroad, he writes, as we would expect, as a Christian 
Statesman. His vision embraces the real situation in its totality, deals with imports and ex- 
ports, with the most desirable pursuits to be developed; not only what needs to be done but 
how to do it, with wisdom as well as knowledge. Mr. Yun is also practical as to details,—he 
not only drives nails but clinches them. Be sure and peruse Mr. Yun’s ‘‘What Shall We 
Eat?” 

In “Industrial Work Among the Women and Girls of Korea” Mrs. Swinehart in her inimi- 
table way dashes off a character sketch of what they at Kwangju are doing and hope to do for 
the one standing not only beside but back of the man who really does things that are worth 
while. All had better glance at this picture for it will rest one’s eyes, warm the heart and 
make one anxious to participate in such an effort. 


“The Korean Miner’’ introduced to us by one who, for many years, has been their friend 
and comrade, is a presentation decidedly out of the common. To know, from a reliable source, 
that a large section of the Koreans, and handicapped at that, “beat the world” as miners, is 
surely heartening. And that these men doomed to darkness by night and by day are ever 
cheerful and hopeful that some big brother will happen along who will make their dream 
come true and they shall be treated as brethren. r 


In “The Gospel and the Industrial Arts’’ Mr. Lucas shows us that Christianity is really 
the breath of life to anything that is truly worth while and raises the question whether next 
after evangelizing the individual our most important duty is not to spiritualize our Industrial 
System. This reminds us of the Industrial School so successfully carried on by the Y.M.C. A., 
Seoul. We are disappointed in not receiving an expected article from the director, Mr. Geo. A. 
Gregg, but it may come in time to be included in our next number. Their very extensive plant 
includes departments for Cabinet making, Printing, Wicker Furniture, Photography, Machine 
Shops, Soap manufacture, and other important industries. 


COUNT HASEGAWA. 


Marshal Count Yoshimichi Hasegawa, the present Governor-General of Chosen, 
is one of the oldest and most distinguished soldiers of Japan. He was born in 1850 to a 
Samurai family of the Choshu clan, and early entered the military service. He was rapid- 
ly promoted and was a Lieut-General during the Japan-China War. In that War he 
took a distinguished part in the battles of Port Arthur and Weihaiwei. In the Russo- 
Japanese War he commanded the Imperial Guards Division under General Kuroki, and 
led it to success and honour at the Yalu and in the battle of Liaoyang. For the distin- 
guished service he rendered he was made a peer and awarded the First Class of the Gol- 


den Kite as well as the Grand Cordon of the Rising Sun and Paulownia. 


When the Residency-General under the late Prince Ito was established by Japan 
in Korea, not long after the Russo-Japanese War, Count Hasegawa was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Japanese garrisons, and lived in Seoul until the late Prince re- 
tired. During his tenure of this important office, he was the right-hand man of Prince 
Ito and gave him great help in restoring peace and order in the peninsula. Insurrection 
brolee out in many places and all was in a chaotic state in the interior; General Hasegawa 
directed the campaign of suppression with consummate skill and completely put down 


the Korean insurgents in a short time. 


He returned to Tokyo about the time Prince Ito retired from the post of Resident- 
General and was appointed to the Supreme Military Council, and later as Chief of the 
General Staff. On the departure of Count Terauchi from Seoul to become Premier of 


Japan in October, 1916, Count Hasegawa was ordered by the Emperor to succeed him as 


Governor-General of Chosen. 


Count Hasegawa is a stern, blunt and strong-willed soldier. At the same time 
he is a broad-minded and far-sighted statesman, with a great gift of organization. He 
is a born commander and inspires all coming near him with respect. Withal he is one 
of the most kind-hearted of men, and, being one of the most sympathetic friends of the 


Korean people and knowing well their conditions, is eminently fitted for the post of great 


responsibility he now occupies. 


Korean Industrial Characteristics. 


By ROBERT GRIERSON, M. D. 


There are two extreme views of Korean 
Characteristics. One view emphasizes (or 
rather exaggerates) their scientific and tech- 
nical accomplishments: the ‘“Eunmun” alphabet 
“for simplicity of constructive and phonetic 
power, has notits superior in the world:” their 
ancient printing devices ‘‘were the first mov- 
able metal printing-types ever made, and an- 
ticipated their manufacture in Europe by fifty 
years :” they introduced the iron-clad warship. 
In the sixteenth contury : ‘A colony of Korean 
potters were taken bodily to Japan with all 
their implements.......... the celebrated Satsuma 
ware was the result:” in 1592 an aerial bridge 
over the Imjin River was “the first great sus- 
pension bridge mentioned in history:” “‘it 
seems clear that they had some sort of weapon 
resembling the bomb and mortar, and if so they 
may have been the first inventors of it:” the 
jiggy (the Korean carrying frame) is the best 
portering apparatus in the world: etc., ete. 

The other view, at the other extreme, to 
phrase it bluntly, ‘‘slams” the Korean on every 
possible occasion: his dignity is said to be 
“‘conceit :” his patience is due to “‘indifference:” 
his simplicity of life is “‘want of ambition :” his 
poverty, if he be poor, the proof of his laziness: 
his riches, when he is rich, but the measure of 
his ordinaryness; if he be neither rich nor poor 
the accompaniment of his “mediocrity.” This 
is the school whose overworked adjective for 
the Koreans, whether nationally or economical- 
ly, is “hopeless;’’ who write “Ichabod” over 
every Korean thing. A writer in a recent pub- 
lication wrote as follows :—‘“‘It is a national de- 
fect with Koreans to shrink from what we call 
manual labour.......... it remains a national weak- 
ness that enters into the very bone and fibre 
of this people. The rank and file still hold to 
literary training: soft handed service, the life 
of ascholar and gentleman are what are sought 
and aimed at. No shame is felt by the Chris- 
tian who lives and eats off some one else’s hard 
labour.......... the dignity of labour and the joy of 


making enough money to feed one’s parents and 
help the other man has never come over his 
consciousness with anything like a tidal wave.” 
The next paragraph has the two phrases “quite 
hopeless” and “hopelessly illiterate” and in the 
next paragraph he says “It is pathetic, yes.......... 
tragic.” Notice the progression :—‘“National 
defect,” “National weakness,” ‘‘soft-handed 
service,” “quite hopeless,” “pathetic,” “‘trag- 
te,’ 

It would seem as if the truth must lie be- 
tween these two extreme views. As to which 
of the two is more appropriate for guests in 
in this hospitable land—for missionaries who 
must win the confidence of the people—for ec- 
clesiastics who are establishing an independent 
Native Church, does not need to be discussed. 
The question of importance is the truth in the 
case, and there is much material to aid our 
judgment in the matter. 

But, before adducing concrete facts, I desire 
to mention the essential improbability and im- 
possibility of the characterizations which cer- 
tain writers send out to the world as pictures 
of Korean life. They are cartoonists rather 
than artists. For thirty pieces, or less, of a 
reading public’s silver they will crucify a whole 
nation, and that again and again. Let them 
consider how the nation could continue to sub- 
sist were it true that “the rank and file still 
hold to literary training: soft-handed service, 
the life of a scholar and gentleman.” This is 
not a tropical country where .a people can idly 
subsist on natural fruits and nuts. It is a land 
with stubborn soil and frigid climate, in which 
only unremitting toil can wrest a livelihood 
from the earth and preserve the life. A land 
where floods must be dyked against, drought 
must be irrigated, insect pests extirpated, crops 
rotated, fertilizers secured, markets sought. 
This people’s continued existence in physical 
comfort and plenty postulates an immense ag- 
gregate of labour. 

But innocent readers in America picture the 
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farmer waking late in the morning, taking 
down his most entertaining novel from the 
shelf, loafing until breakfast is served, practic- 
ing with his brush pen'the writing of the Chin- 
ese Character, strolling out a while to see how 
the weeds are getting along in the fields, prin- 
Cipally busied with rose-water and glycerine 
and the tools of the manicure. ‘“Soft-handed !!” 
Twelve million toil-toughened hands at least 
belie the charge. The rank and file of Korea 
in the various handicrafts gladly pursue a life 
of joyous toil, “prevent” the downing of the 
morning, and finish their daily tasks far behind 
the sun. 


The report of The Government General states 
that 80% of Koreans are engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, and that the aggregate value of 
the products is 300,000,000 yen. The total value 
of exports in 1915 was 49,492,325 yen, and, of 
these, more than 80/6 were agricultural pro- 
ducts. That spells toil for somebody. 


Although Korean manufacturing enterprises 
are necessarily ona small scale as yet, and com- 
panies employing less than ten employees are 
not registered by the Government, the returns 
for 1914 show 175 Korean factories, with 17,825 
employees. But there is an immense body of 
energetic individual merchants, artizans and 
mechanics who work hard and diligently. 
What they lack of that feverish haste so dear 
to the European is more than compensated by 
patient plodding, according to their nature, 
through long drawn out days, and often at 
night. 


As for mining, I have the personal testi- 
mony of mining experts, with whom I have 
been on close terms of business intimacy, that 
after experience with many nationalities in 
mining work they know none more efficient 
than Koreans. “Koreans make the best miners 
in the world” is a statement I have heard. Be- 
sides the little army of Koreans who work so 
efficiently in the numerous foreign mines, 
there are (according to the statistics of 1914), 
348 mining concessions in the peninsula held by 
Koreans. Whether their hands are hard or 


soft I do not know; nor whether they let their 
parents starve; God knows! 

Koreans take an immense toll of fish from 
the surrounding seas with hardihood and 
bravery. The business in dried fish carried 
on in North-east Korea supplies this staple 
food to all Korea and the regions beyond. The 
fish are caught, not in the summer time with a 
fly and a picnic lunch, but in the dead of 
winter, on the open stormy sea, in an open 
boat, with inadequate clothing. Whether these 
fishers “shrink from the manual labour’ or 
not, Ido not know. It is all the more to their 
credit if they have the determination to over- 
come their preferences. In 1914, 86138 fishing 
concessions were held by Korean owners, and 
15,000 boats owned by Koreans scoured the 
seas. 

And so I could go on. The time would fail 
me to tell of the carpenters, ‘the masons, the 
blacksmiths, the silversmiths, the bicycle-re- 
pairers, the watch-makers, the tile-burners, the 
wood-merchants. Had I that magic pen I 
could convey the sound of those ironing sticks, 
those thudding mills, those clashing looms, 
those pounding hammers, those falling flails, 
those creaking carts. There are not wanting 
some inconsistent gentlemen who complain on 
the one hand of the idleness of Koreans and on 
the other hand that their slumbers, when they 
travel in the country inns, are constantly dis- 
turbed by the sounds of labour which break 
the wished-for stillness of the night. This is 
surely unfair. They cannot have it both ways. 

Before closing this article I must not forget 
to acknowledge that the Koreans have indus- 
trial characteristics which have brought these 
criticisms upon them. It is certainly a fact 
that they have low views about the dignity of 
labour. But so had the boy in Booth Tarking- 
ton’s book, who by an adverse fate came face 
to face around the corner with his lady love 
when carrying the ungainly bundle that had 
been forced upon him. So had Tom Sawyer 
when he white-washed the fence by the hands 
of his chums. And the world views these youths 
with sympathy, and understands, for it knows 
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its own inner heart. But the Korean nation in 
its industrial youth is expected to be a little 
prig and say it loves the labour which it really 
and naturally abhors. Iacknowledge also that 
when a Korean is asked his employment he is 
inclined to answer “Nomnaida” (i. e. I am 
a gentleman of leisure). But we all know 
that at the same time he is probably working 
hard in the privacy of his home or elsewhere. 
I acknowledge that he has in a little more ex- 
aggerated measure the spirit which prompts 
an American to prefer being an accountant, or 
bank cashier, or general manager, or mission- 
ary, or soft-handed pen-pusher of other des- 
cription, to digging drains, or driving teams, or 
shifting cargoes, or performing still more meni- 
altasks. When the enthusiastic apostles among 
us of “the dignity of labour,’ who condemn 
the Korean characteristics, carry their own 


baggages to the train, and draw their wives in 
their private rickshas to their evening dinner 
parties, we will give them a more sympathetie 
hearing. 

I have written the present article with a con- 
siderable measure of self-restraint. It has 
been revised and modified from the draft that 
flowed from the first heat of the spirit out of 
love for, and consideration of, and gratitude to 
the writers who are criticized. I would com- 
mend this method to writers on Korea, that 
they too may give thought to the feelings and 
interests of the people under their vivisection : 
that they may not “damn with a generaliza- 
tion” a whole nationality to please a reader: 
that they may write as carefully about the na- 
tion and the Christian body as if these were 
able to bring a libel action like a slandered 
individual could do. 


Hand Training Necessary as well as that of 
Head and Heart. 


By GEO. S. McCung, D. D., Principal, 


That long finger-nail, well cleaned for var- 
ious uses, is produced by the young man who 
comes to matriculate in our school. He 
scratches his nose with it and then his cheek, 
and to be sure that I observe him he uses it as 
a tooth-pick. He has tried hard to impress 
me with the fact that he is a scholar and there- 
fore knows naught of labor. He has silently 
been saying “I do not work.” I say to him, 
“Tomorrow morning report on the general 
force and do what you are told.”” He inquires 
of others and finds that the ‘general force” 
means carrying stones and digging a drain. 

The busy student’s life attracts him and he 
wants to stay. He is given another trial. His 
soft hands, not used to the spade, are blistered 
and the finger nail has” disapperaed. The 
others have divested themselves of that ‘“‘sign” 
and he finds himself beginning to catch the 
atmosphere of work. And so we find the 
Korean with his long finger-nail disappearing 
and with it the barrier between him and his 
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fellows. He has learned that it is rather 
dishonorable not to work and he becomes a 
zealous teacher of the gospel of work. The 
“long finger-nail doctrine” is the bane not only 
of Korea but of other lands and the Korean 
youth is awakening tothe fact that he must 
work. 

The question before us is “What should be 
the character of our educational institutions ?” 
We are seeking the greatest amount of good, 
the wisest expenditures of money and effort. 
Instinctively we think of the character and 
needs of the Koreans. Plainly a system is 
required which will at once be constructive of 
mental, moral and spiritual worth and destruc- 
tive of vices characteristic of the Korean 
people. What are the vices? They are im- 
providence; not very high ideals of honor and 
a general lack of directive energy, judgment 
and foresight. The educated man usually over 
estimates himself, because his intellect has 
grown faster than his experience in life; but 
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the danger to the Korean young man is even 
greater because of the original idea in the 
system of education which made a barrier 
between him and his fellows. But even with 
‘these deficiencies, we find a real enthusiasm 
for improvement and actual perseverance in the 
pursuit of it. These form a basis of great hope 
and justify goodly outlay and the ablest ser- 
vice we can render for them. 

We have been trying to solve the problem 
of an education for the Koreans, not only by 
_ training the few who have come themselves 
but by making them leaders and sending them 
out to help in the churches and in their com- 
munities. The poverty of many students re- 
quired us to plan some manual labor for self- 
help. We believe that the manual labor sys- 
tem should be carefully adjusted so that it 
might in itself be a practical education. There 
are two theories as to what this manual labor 
should be. The first is that its entire aim 
should be to give students the means of sup- 
porting themselves. The second theory is that 
the Primary object of manual labor should be 
educational, that is, that the work should be 
done with a view to perfecting the student in 
the best processes and of make him scientifical- 
ly a first class mechanic or agriculturist. The 
issue is right here. What is the purpose of our 
school? Is it primarily to train up young 
men for specific church work—such as pastors, 
teachers and those capable of leading the 
church in enlarging her borders and in devel- 
oping her spiritual life? Wherever the em- 
phasis is laid most strongly, in that quarter 
we will have results. If the latter is our pur- 
pose, then, we can do our uttermost to produce 
the best fruit in the former. The Heart, the 
Head and the Hand should be trained to deve- 
lope the ‘“‘all around man’’ and so our aim is to 
have every student take some manual training. 
The aim of our school is to train young men 
who shall become teachers and leaders of their 
people: by example living out what they have 
learned; inculcating such respect for labor that 
students shall be unwilling to receive.a single 
sen which they have not earned, that on solid 


foundations we may build up over industrial 
work not only for self-support and intelligent 
labor, but also for the sake of development 
of character and the upbuilding of the king- 
dom of God. 

The Hugh O’Neill Jr. Academy has in its 
Industrial Self-Help Department many divi- 
sions as Carpentry and Metal Shops, Dairy, 
Piggery, Mill, Farming, Gardening, Orchard, 
Meat Curing, Seri-Culture, Cannery, Barber 
Shop, Candy and Molasses Making. The Car- 
pentry and Metal Shops are successfully train- 
ing in exactness and‘carefulness. During the 
past year we turned out of the shops 738 
separate jobs amounting in cash to Yen 2655.00. 
During this time the students received ¥ 875.00. 

Our Dairy has grown from two cows kept in . 
our back yard “‘godown’”’ to some 40 cows and 
calves kept in the Dairy barns or out on farms. 
Of these, 18 are Holstein and Ayrshire stock : 
10 are half breed Holstein-Korean calves and 
the others are Korean. We are still growing. 
Most of our stock is yet in the heifer stage 
and are not producers but expenders. Many 
students have worked in the dairy department. 
Among them, one boy who graduated in March 
has gone to Japan to get better fitted for 
special superintendency in that department. 
We have had some losses in the initial stage 
of the business but we have promise of good 
things especially as these heifers become pro- 
ducing. We have milked 7600 quarts during 
12 months, have made 85 lbs of butter and 150 


‘lbs of cottage cheese. The latter has been sent 


by parcels post to Seoul, the Mines and other 
places. We have used from the dairy barns 
over 600 bull loads of fertilizer on the farms 
the value of which is over 150 yen and there- 
fore an asset for the farming. There are now 
ten students working in the dairy daily, five 
in the morning and five in the afternoon. .The 
total profit in cash students received from this 
department was ¥240.00. We have the exclu- 
sive license here from the Government. Our 
largest customers are the Japanese; the 
Koreans who buy milk are increasing in num- 
ber; and the foreign missionaries are regular 
customers. 
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The “‘Piggery’’ has kept pace with the story 
of the “Pigs is Pigs” book. Our stock is pure 
Berkshire and Yorkshire. The former are the 
best so that we keep the latter for those for- 
eigners who do not like the taste of black Pig 
meat. We have fifteen stock hogs for breed- 
ing; 58 for butchering and 29 shoats and 
sucklings. We butchered 33 hogs last winter. 
The students were taught sausage making, 


and curing of the pork for market. There 
was the following output; 
Fresh Pork and Sausage 980 Ibs 


Hams and Bacon pole 
Lard 100 ,, 
Vienna Sausage re 


One of the best results seen here is the im- 
provement of stock in this whole section. We 
are gratified to see the Korean farmers imitate 
us in preparing fertilizer for the coming crops. 

This is our third year in farming. There 
was a lack of fertilizer the first year and we 
had to pay high prices for what we used. We 
knew that little fertilizer would mean small 
crops. We began to improve the fields also by 
removing stones. It took 15 boys almost 3 
weeks to carry off over 3500 loads of stones 
from two fields in the spring. It was a big 
expense but it has paid, for the fields will yield 
well when they have a chance. Last spring 
we cleared three more fields at large expense, 
the boys being paid by the load. Over 400 
loads were removed. This makes a total of 
9,500 loads of stones removed. We have har- 
vested almost a double yield this year. Three 
successful farmers are in partnership with us 
to make the farming go. They know how to 
use boys. They teach them and give unspar- 
ingly of their own time. 

The boys profitted in cash in this department 
to the amount of Yen 350.00. At the mill we 
hulled about 475 bags of rice and about 200 
bags of millet and other grain. The stock bull 
was kept busy here where he paid for his 
board by hard labor. One or two boys have 
been working here. The hogs were given the 
soft dust from the hulling of the grain and that 
department was helped. 


The students learn many lessons daily in 
their busy life while in school and it spreads to 
their homes. This list shows how busy they. 
are about practical things half of each day. In 
the Industrial Shops where in carpentery and 
cabinet-making the student learns planing, 
sawing, turning joinering, and building. In 
the metal shops he learns blacksmithing, tin- 
ning, pipe fitting, and repairing. In the glazing 
and staining room, glass cutting, trimming, fit- 
ting, wood staining and painting keep him busy. 
On the industrial farms he has no idle hours for 
preparing fields, ploughing, fertilizing, seed- 
sowing, cultivating, weeding, irrigating, and 
harvesting keep him constantly at it. At the 
mill, there is storing grain and fodder, hulling 
and sacking grain; in gardening we have plan- 
ning crops, ploughing, fertilizing, storing veget- 
ables. | Orcharding means planting trees, 
spraying, pruning, fertilizing, building, graft- 
ing, while the cannery employs the student in 
preserving, canning, jelly-making and such 
like. We see him in the dairy feeding and 
caring for stock, milking, sterilizing, market- 
ing, making butter and cheese, caring for 
fertilizer. At the piggery, his interest is in 
feeding and care of stock, preparing sausage, 
and curing ham and bacon. 

We are just making a beginning in sericul- 
ture, planting 5,000 mulberry trees. Next 
spring will start with silkworms and egg cul- 
ture. In bee culture, we have the hiving and 
caring for bees. Next year we expect to have 
honey to sell. In forrestry, plants are raised 
from seed to be distributed next spring. We 
have foreign chickens and turkeys. 

The total half days of work done by ehideate 
for the year amounted to 17,881. The total 
money paid to students from all departments 
was Yen 2,385.37. The amount of money 
handled in all the departments totaled an aver- 
age of Yen 750 per month. There are no funds 
for running the Industrial department from 
foreign sources or endowment. Each depart- 
ment has been self-supporting, making the 
money for its running expenses initself. Some 
departments had deficits while others had a 
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surplus and we closed the year with no deficit 
in the Industrial Self-Help Department of the 
School. This shows that of a total of Yen 
9,000.00 income and expenditures, the students 
themselves received almost a fourth and the 
cost of their labor was not aloss.in the Depart- 
ment itself. 

When we see the student develope in inita- 
tive, in foresight, in thoroughness and exact- 
ness we feel that this part of his education has 
brought him great profit and made him fit for 
assuming responsibilities, not only as head of a 
home, but as a good citizen who will make a 
practical leader in his church and community. 
Money means something to him for he has 
earned it by the sweat of his brow and he 
learns care in the spending of this hard earned 
cash. 

Industrial work as one sees it going on does 
not ‘always impress one with what it ‘will ac- 
complish. This work even in a well modelled 
plant is unobtrusive in the doing and its most 
significant results do not lend themselves readi- 
ly to analysis or tabulation. In order to know 
of the work done in any institution it is custo- 
mary to inquire of the output of the school. 
“What are your graduates doing ?” is the ques- 
tion asked and the answer reveals the facts as 
to whether the money and effort spent are ac- 
complishing the purpose of the school. The 
Hugh O’Neill Jr. Acqdemy is not an old school ; 
our first class having graduated in 1909. Our 
graduates are busy preaching, teaching, on the 
the farm, in the shops, and business. Some 
are studying in Japanese special schools. They 
are efficient in church work. ° 

Some say the student is crippled by his hav- 
ing worked while in school. This is not the 
case when his work is arranged systematically 
as part of his education and training and not 
aside from it. Three of our graduates stand 
first in their classes in Medical Schools in Seoul 
and one in Waseda University. In the Senate 
examinations last spring the nine graduates 
of our school were among the eighteen who 
passed, out of 85 who entered from various 
Mission Academies. All but one of these 


worked his way through school in the Industri- 
al Self-Help Department. 

Our graduates number 133, of whom 3 have 
died. Their average age now is 22 and they 
have not yet reached the age where they can 
take prominent places. Yet we are happy that 
they are useful in the church and not spending 
idle days. Of the 180 living graduates, there 
is one ordained minister who is the Foreign 
Missionary of the General Assembly of the 
Korean Church. There are 10 evangelists sup- 
ported by Korean Churches; four elders; 10 
leaders (embryo elder): 39 deacons and 64 
Sunday School teachers. (This includes the 
above). So much as to their usefulness to the 
church. 

As regards their occupation, 45 are in schools 
for further training. In College outside of 
Korea there are 12: in Government Special 
schools 10 ; in College in Korea, 15; and in 
Theological Seminary 8. There are 12 who 
receive salaries from the church as Home or 
Foreign Missionaries and as evangelists; 43 
are teachers of Primary Schools, 5 of whom 
are Principals, 7 are in Government positions; 
4 in carpentery and cabinet making; 14 farm- 
ing and 5 in business. 

We thoroughly believe that we should so 
train boys that when they get out into life 
neither Geometry nor Chinese Classics will be 
able to dislodge their appreciation of millet 
growing ; blacksmithing or their knowledge 
of how to tend stock, run a plow or weeda 
field. 

When we see our graduates put into practice 
the things they have learned not only in the 
class room but in this “breaking off the long 
finger-nail” department of their training we 
feel that the results are well worth the effort. 
The Korean youth needs just this. He needs to 
have his head trained but not so as to bea 
“high collar” individual strutting about with a 
silk coat, purple ribbons and foreign shoes. 
He needs also to be trained in the industries 
that those with whom and for whom he works 
know, so that he may have many avenues of 
approach to lift up his fellow men to a higher 
standard of living and to a knowledge of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, his Saviour. 


ll 


What shall We Eat. 


By the HON. T. H. Yun. 


_ Opinions may differ as to whether or not we 
ought to “live to eat;” but all agree that we 
must “eat to live.” “What shall we eat?” is 
the question that is keeping awake princes 
and peasants in all the great nations of the 
world today. The Koreans have the same pro- 
blem confronting them only with a darker out- 
look than among the more advanced peoples. 
In other countries where industry and com- 
merce have reached a high degree of develop- 
ment, the food question may be solved by pro- 
per conservation and distribution of what they 
produce. But for the Koreans the means and 
ways of producing food are at present confined 
to agriculture alone and that in a very primi- 
tive condition. The rice crop failing, the 
Korean is almost helpless economically. What 


Korea needs is not only the improvement of | 


the methods of cultivation, but the creation of 
industries. We cannot thank the Govern- 
ment-General enough for what it is doing along 
these lines. 


While every well wisher for Korea admits 
that she must have industries, there is some 
difference of opinion in regard to the kinds 
and methods of industries to be taught. It 
may not be out of place, therefore, for me to 
say a word on the subject from the standpoint 
of a Korean. 


I. KINDS OF INDUSTRIES: We must first 
of all learn to make those things which the 
mass of the people use and demand. No sensi- 
ble man, for instance, would start a factory for 
the manufacture of knives and forks when the 
mass of the people use spoons and chop-sticks. 
For the same reason, the manufacture of cot- 
ton and silk goods is infinitely more urgent 
than that of woolen cloth. 


2. Those industries for which the raw 
materials could be secured in Korea should be 
preferred to those whose materials must be 


imported from outside. We may mention, for 
example, tanning, leather industries, silk cult- 
ure, bamboo work, carpentry, mat-making, etc. 


II. METHODS: We must emphasize manual 
or literally, hand-made industries more than 
machine-made ones. If machines have to be 
used they ought to be of the simplest and 
cheapest kind for reasons not far to seek. 


1. The Koreans are used to hand labor. If 
many hands are idle, it is not because they can- 
not learn but because they do not work. 


2. The thousand and one articles which the 
people use can be made cheaply with hands. 
Besides, more work can be found for the poor 
people by encouraging hand labor. 


3. The greatest reason is that the people 
are too poor to buy imported machinery. 


Now let us consider for a moment, the rela- 
tion between the food problem and the Korean 
Church. 


Even if the whole nation of Koreans were 
Christians, the Church could not have been 
rich in this world’s goods. What then must be 
the economic condition of the Korean Church 
when we remember the fact that “not many 
mighty, not many noble,” we may add, not 
many rich have yet been called? If money is 
power anywhere it should be in the church, 
not for pride and luxury but for doing good. 
The great poverty of the Korean Christians, as 
a whole, is a problem which requires the seri- 
ous and prayerful consideration of all interest- 
ed in the matter. No self-respecting and self- 
propagating Church is possible until she is 
self-supporting. By self-supporting I mean 
that the Church must support not only her 
pastors but all her activities and institutions. 
Of course this is too much to expect of the Ko- 
rean Church yet; but it is high time that ef- 
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forts be made and directed toward this great 
end. As first necessary steps in this direction 
I may suggest the following: 

Ist. By special instructions. Why not set 

apart one Sunday every month on which 
special sermons may be preached in all church- 
es on virtues of industry, of thrift and of sav- 
ing or on sins of laziness, of extravagance, of 
improvidence and kindred subjects? Some 
may object that these topics, all right in them- 
selves, are out of place in the pulpit. But ex- 
travagance and improvidence and their attend- 
ant evils are working such havoe among the 
Koreans that the pulpit and Sunday may not 
be used for holier purposes than a systematic, 
combined crusade against them—at least once 
every month or two. 
_ 2nd. Mere lectures and sermons will not be 
sufficient to better the condition of the people. 
They must be taught not only to work but how 
to work and what to work at. Herein is the 
field where Mission schools can render the 
greatest service. It is true that these schools 
have done us a world of good already. There 
is however, room enough yet for improvement 
in the matter of adopting methods to the needs 
and condition of the people. I believe that 
every Mission school should insist that its 
students, boys or girls, shall learn some kind of 
- handicraft that will be useful in a Korean 
home. 


It often happens that the boys have no 
means to put into practice what industrial 
training they get inaschool. This is certainly 
a matter of very serious discouragement to 
those who teach, as well as to those who learn, 
a trade. Yet how much of this inability to 
start a trade is due really to the poverty of the 
boy? May it not be that, in many cases, his 
unwillingness to earn his living by hand-labor 
is responsible for his failure? In fact mere 
literary education and the love of it has been 
a great curse to Korea. To read fluently the 
Chinese hierogliphics, to write beautiful essays, 
to sermonize world-without-end, on the five 
cardinal virtues of Confucianism—and doing 
nothing else—has been the dream of a scholar. 
Unfortunately all Koreans want to be scholars. 
You take ten young Koreans who are studying 
in Tokyo today and ask them what they are 
studying. Nine of them, very probably all ten 
of them, will answer you: philosophy or poli- 
tics, economy or law, literature or internation- 
al law, theology or sociology. 


Now this sort of thing must be changed. 
Our Mission schools will have done an inestim- 
able service to Korea if they, by insisting on 
industrial training for boys and girls, shall 
succeed in teaching them the truth contained 
in the homely but wise proverb that “Dirty 
hands make clean bread.” 


Industrial Work among the Women and 
Girls of Korea. 


By Mrs. Lois HAWKS SWINEHART. 


Industrial work as carried on in our girls’ 
schools in Korea is only subsidised student aid. 
At an immense expenditure of nerve force and 
time upon the part of the foreign industrial 
teacher a small proportion of our Korean pu- 
pils are enabled to earn a part or all of their 
support. We are training hands to skillful 
work, we are training eyes to exact computa- 
tion, we are training our girls to a.sense of 
neatness and cleanliness, it is true, but at a 


tremendous outlay of timeand money. As yet 
we have not gone beyond the bounds of stu- 
dent aid, we are not doing real industrial work. 
We are playing along the shore in shady shal- 
low nooks, but some day our little boats must 
be caught in the swift rapids of midstream 
commercialism. 

To teach girls to embroider, to crochet, to 
“tat” a few special patterns, giving them wages 
entirely out of proportion to what they are able 
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to command in any other branch of work 
among the people they come from, is student 
aid, not industrial work. 

If we are to do industrial work upon any 
large scale in Korea we must teach our girls 
and women to do something which will com- 
mand a wholesale market in competition with 
the work of women in other countries. Ah, 
there’s the rub! Korea is bounded on the 
east by the clever and artistic Japanese, on the 
south by the trained Philippino, who pays no 
duty in the United States, on the west by the 
patient and skillful Chinese, and on the north 
by,—well, there’s God Almighty on that side, 
and that is sufficient. He is going to provide 
a way by which thousands of poor ‘thrown 
away’ wives and orphan girls may be saved to 
a life of purity and self respect by the efforts 
of their own hands. 
: In Kwangju we are experimenting with an 

industrial work among women, in addition to 
student aid as carried on among the girls of the 
school. We are making hand embroidered 
and hand made underwear for the American 
market. The work is done in frames, and 
upon a cheap material at present. The materi- 
al is furnished the women, and is done in their 


homes in leisure time, and where they are able 
to look after their families. We have not 
solved the problem as yet, of whether this 
work should be done altogether in Korean 
homes, or whether we should furnish a large 
well lighted and warmed assembly room to 
work in. In China embroidery is done in work 
rooms, in the Philippines, it is done in the homes. 
Many Korean women learn to do marketable 
embroidery within a week, most of them re- 
quire three months in the instruction school. 
These women are paid by the piece, and the 
unskillful ones receive a pitifully small amount, 
but it is enough to keep hunger from the door, 
and it is an amount which will enable the work 
to compete in the open market with the work 
of other countries. Our aim is to help hun- 
dreds of women just enough to keep them re- 
spectable and decent, and their children from 
beggary. True the work is tiresome and 
monotonous,—so is washing down by the river- 
side in the winter time. It is often done on 
into the night,--so is Korean ironing. 

A Bible class is held with the women when 
they come for the work, and when they receive 
money for the completed pieces. This is the 
happiest part of the whole industrial endeavor, 


Industrial Policy of the Government-General . 
of Chosen. 


By IsoH YAMAGATA (Editor “The Seoul Press.’’) 


One of the deepest impressions a traveller 
in the interior of Korea carries home with him 
is the poverty and helplessness of the Korean 
people. In big cities and at places along the 
railways he meets with some signs of wealth 
and property, shown in fine buildings, well- 
stocked warehouses, big stores, good roads, 
and so forth, but in the interior nearly every- 
thing he sees indicates the extremely needy 
circumstances in which the people of the land 
live. Their houses are little better than pig- 
gties and contain but little furniture. Hills are 
naked, and even the very fields they cultivate 
look sterile and used up on account of being 


but poorly manured. According to the latest 
official report, the total amount of money de- 
posited in the postal savings banks throughout 
Korea is ten million yen in round numbers. Of 
this more than four-fifths is to the credit of the 
Japanese inhabitants, numbering only three 
hundred thousand, and less than one-fifth to 
Koreans who number nearly fourteen million. 
From this fact alone, if from no other, it can 
readily been seen in what grinding poverty the 
Korean people are living. 

There is no denying that all this is a 
result of centuries of maladministration by the 
former Korean Government, and one of the 
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most important tasks immediately taken up by 
the Government-General of Chosen, as soon as 
it replaced the old and corrupt régime seven 
years ago, was the provision of ways and 
means to enable the Korean people to improve 
their resources and lead better lives. A most 
elaborate and thorough industrial policy, there- 
fore, was drawn up and carried out by Count 
Terauchi, the first Governor-General. This 
policy has been steadily pursued. In fact the 
spread and encouragement of productive indus- 
try among the Korean people and its improve- 
ment is a policy on which the Government- 
General of Chosen has laid and is laying the 
most importance, and it has spared and is 
sparing no pains to crown the policy with 
success. And it is gratifying to be able to say 
that greater success than was hoped for is 
already being achieved. 


It would require many pages to tell in detail 
the measures taken in carrying out the in- 
dustrial policy and the results attained there- 
by. But to tell it as concisely as possible, the 
first step taken by the authorities was to 
improve the means of communications. For 
this purpose many millions of yen were spent 
in building railways and highways, in improv- 
ing habours, and in subsidizing coast-wise 
steamer services. Thanks to this Korea, which 
formerly had no modern means of communica- 
tion, has now more than one thousand miles of 
railway, taking rank as among the best in the 
world, more than eight thousand miles of 
splendid roads, good harbours, and a fine fleet 
of coast-wise steamers. Industrial education 
was also very assiduously encouraged. An 
agricultural and dendrological college was es- 
tablished at Suwon, and a technical college at 
Seoul, both schools being provided with the 
best equipment and a very competent faculty. 
Besides these there have been established 
throughout the peninsula seventy-four agricul- 
tural, eight commercial, four technical, and 


one fishery schools, giving elementary and - 


practical instruction. Many graduates have 
already been turned out from these schools 


and are actively working as industrial pioneers 
in Korea. 

Agriculture being the industry in which 
practically the whole of the Korean people are 
engaged as a means of livelihood, it is to this 
branch of industry that the authorities have 
been paying ther greatest attention. In order 
to improve and develope this industry various 
measures have been taken. To cite some of 
them, a model agricultural station was estab- 
lished at Suwon for carrying out agricultural 
study and experiments, the production and 
distribution of improved seeds and seedlings, 
as well as of improved breeds of domestic 
cattle and poultry, and the teaching and guid- 
ing of Korean farmers in improved methods of 
cultivating the soil. Branches of the stations 
were established at Mokpo in South Chulla 
Province, Tukto near Seoul, Tokwon in South 
Hamkyong Province, and Seipo in Kangwon 
Province. At Mokpo the cultivation of cotton 
is exclusively studied and taught, at Tukto and 
Tokwon that of fruit trees, and at Seipo the 
breeding of sheep. These stations are all 
under the direct control of the central authori- 
ties, but each of the thirteen provinces consti- 
tuting Korea has its own seed and seedling 
nurseries, where seeds, seedlings, and improv- 
ed breeds of pigs and poultry, are reared and 
distributed among local farmers, and instruc- 
tion in agricultural methods is given. Korean 
farmers are also taught improved methods by 
itinerant teachers, as well as at short term 
classes frequently opened in various places. 
The sericultural industry promising to become 
one of the most profitable side-works of 
Korean farmers, special efforts have been and 
are being put forth to promote it among them. 
Among other measures taken, an institute for 
preparing eggs of improved species of silk- 
worms, and a school for teaching Korean 
women in the art of rearing silk-worms and 
reeling silk thread from cocoons have been 
established at Suwon. Young mulberry trees 
and tools needed in carrying on the industry 
have been either distributed free or sold much 
below cost. Afforestation is also very earn- 
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estly encouraged, state-owned forest lands, 
being given free to those successfully under- 
taking forestry, and millions of young trees 
are annually distributed among the Korean 
people. Further, stock-breeding is encourag- 
ed by means of subsidies given or stock bulls 
lent for service. The fishing industry also by 
no means has been neglected, Korean fishermen 
being helped in many ways to increase their 
revenue. For instance, they are taught im- 
proved methods of fishing, and improved fish- 
ing boats or nets are either given free or sold 
at a discount. 

All these measures taken would produce 
comparatively small results, if the Korean 
people were not supplied with necessary cap- 
ital. So, in order to help them in this respect, 
besides several agricultural banks with large 
capital, two hundred and forty-four farmers’ 


banks, called Local Guilds for monetary cir-. 


culation, have been established throughout 
the peninsula. These guilds are each furnish- 
ed by the Government with a capital of ten 
thousand yen and, adding to this a subscrip- 


tion of ten yen from each of their members, - 


act as bankers as well as brokers for small 
farmers. In other words, besides supplying 
‘them with capital at low rates of interest, they 
transact for their benefit the purchase of 
seeds, agricultural tools, and fertilizers, and 
conduct the sale of products from their land. 
For the benefit of unemployed people, 534,000 
yen, the major part of the interest accruing 
from the special monetary grant given to the 
Korean people by the late Emperor Meiji on 


the occasion of annexation, is yearly expended 
in providing them work or in enabling them to 
find employment. 

From what I have so far recounted it will be 
seen that the industrial policy pursued by the 
Government-General of Chosen is all but com- 
plete. It is not surprising then that, even 
within the short space of the seven years 
elapsing since Korea came under the new 
régime, the productive power of the country 
has remarkably increased. To give some in- 
stances; seven years ago the total crop of rice 
was 8,140,000 koku, but in 1916 it had increas- 
ed to 12,530,000 koku. Crops of other agricul- 
tural products also similarly increased, the 
most remarkable being the increase of the cot- 
ton crop from 1,830,000 kwan to 7,200,000 
kwan and that of silkworm cocoons from 
14,000 koku to 72,000 koku. The number of 
cattle kept by Korean farmers increased from 
703,000 head to 1,853,000, while the income 
from the fishing industry increased from 
8,140,000 yen to 15,920,000 yen in value. These 
tell-tale figures are an eloquent proof of the 
success of the industrial policy of the Govern- 
ment-General of Chosen, and all well-wishers 
of the Korean people will be sincerely glad 
that such a signal success has been achieved. 
There is little doubt that under the rule of 
Count Hasegawa, the present Governor-Gen- 
eral, who is pursuing the same industrial policy 
with even greater energy than his illustrious 
predecessor, the wealth of the Korean people 
will rapidly increase, and their material well- 
being correspondingly advance. 


The Korean as a Miner. 
By A MINER. 


The mining industry in Korea is only second 
to farming in importance, for minerals in great 
variety can be found in nearly all parts of the 
country. This means that a very considerable 
portion of the population, is supported directly 
or indirectly by mining. Thus a multitude of 
Koreans, through foreign capital which is in- 
vested in mining, are furnished with the means 


of livelihood or at least of subsistence. As at 
present conducted mining in Korea is a benefit 
to Koreans as well as to these operating the 
mines which, however, is not admitting that 
the instituting of more normal conditions 
would not accrue to the larger benefit of both 
employer and employed. If the Korean miner 
suffers undue hardship it is because he is 
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crowded by the boss who is crowded by the 
management who in their turn are crowded by 
the company. It is possible that the latter, the 
really responsible party, ignorant of the details 
of their enterprise, would be only too glad to 
correct any unfairness especially if while it did 
not diminish dividends it did increase the com- 
fort and the manhood of their employees. 
Such adjustment would certainly be attractive 
to Christian capitalists, especially as the Korean 
miner is capable and worthy of development. 
~ Asa miner the Korean is second to none. 
Take him on a single jock or a double jock he 
is equally at home, while as a timberman he is 
in the parlor. As a hoist engineer he has 
beaten everything that has attempted to run a 
hoist in this country. At many of the leading 
mines Koreans are being used for shaft work 
and prove themselves able to hold their own 
with the average American miner at their side. 
As contractors they excel and can figure the 
cost of any job within a few cents as well as 
the time that it will take to accomplish it. As 
a boss, the Korean stands in line with some 
foreigners who incline to polish the seat of the 
pump house instead of the rounds of the ladders. 
It is a mistake to think that a Korean is 
spoilt if he is paid good wages. He is a human 
being and is bright enough to know when he 
is being treated fairly, and anyone trying to 
stick a Korean will find that sooner or later the 
tables have been turned against himself, for 
good mines which produce “gold bricks,” when 
too late, will be found to be only holes in the 
ground. A Korean’s intelligence as a prospec- 
tor and miner makes him courageous when 
the pinch comes in mine development, determ- 
ining success or failure. On several occasions, 
we are told, when operators ran short of cash, 
Koreans have come forward with money 
which enabled the enterprise to continue to a 
success. They are hopeless, however, in any 
attempt to co-operate in the formation of a 
mining company, for every one of them is a 
candidate for the office of president. 
~ As miners Koreans are greatly handicapped. 
_ They are given no Sundays off but are worked 


seven days in the week. Expostulate with the 
company and you are told that “to stop work 
is to freeze up the mills.” If they don’t use 
the freeze excuse they say “Just consider the 
amount it would cost to lay off Sundays!” 
But men will do more work when given one 
day off in seven, than they will being worked 
seven days in the week, to say nothing of 
giving a worker a chance to became a Chris- 
tian. Many Korean miners lose their lives 
through the lack of safety appliances. It will 
be a credit to all and a comfort to many when 
Chosen shall have mine inspectors, as do more 
favored countries, the result of which in some, 
as in Australia, is that a mine manager is held 
accountable for every accident until he shall 
prove himself not worthy of blame. 

As miner on his own account the Korean is 
handicapped by the crude type of tools that 
alone are at!}command because of his poverty; 
and yet with these he can discount any other 
man, similarly equipped, for he will follow a half- 
inch seam that will go ¥25 per ton “to King- 
dom come’”’ and will grow rich provided only 
that the seam will hold out. So long as he has 
the seam to follow he needs no capital for he 
sublets his mine to bosses who have a “bit’’ 
and they supply the workmen with food, 
clothes and tobacco, and the arrangement is 
that one bag in five of the output is the pro- 
perty of the owner while the other four go to 
the men. In adversity the Korean shines; he 
is seldom anxious and makes a cheerful loser. 
But this cheerfulness under loss isa world- 
wide characteristic of miners and thus it isa 
proof that the Korean is a genuine member of 
the brotherhood. . 

Without doubt the Korean is a natural born 
miner. Go into any mine today and see them 
as they climb like rats around the timbers with 
never a trace of nervousness. Call up any old 
coolie and put him on a hammer and in two 
weeks he will put in his hole with any man on 
the job; perhaps not so skilfully as some but 
he will get his hole in. The old Korean 
method of mining was not to drill holes but to 
heat the rock by building a fire upon it and 
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then, pulling off the fire, quickly cool the 
rock by dashing on cold water and thus 
causing it to fracture by sudden shrinkage; of 
course the rock had to be high grade to be 
handled in this manner. After all this 
trouble they would pack their broken rock 
into their rude mills, losing about 50 per cent 
of their rightful output. But today you can 
find, now and then, a native mine, working 
more or less on the modern method and operat- 
ing not only a rich seam so small that it is 
hard to find it in the rock but working from 
wall to wall a good body of lower grade ore 
and sending the results to some Japanese 
smelter. This goes to show what Koreans 
would be capable of as independent miners if 
given a modern Western training and furnish- 
ed with suitable tools. Why should not the 
Y. M. C. A. institute a School of Mining where 
the Korean could be trained to the full extent 
of his ability and then go out and command 


better pesitions ? An enterprise of this kind 
could be made remunerative and it would be 
helping a community that sorely needs a lift. 
As a prospector the Korean is a hero, for 
with no money in his pocket he will start off ' 
in search of a mine and pull down the whole 
hillside in the following up of some vein of 
ore. Asarule it is the foreigner who gains — 
the chief advantage by the prospector’s exer- 
tions, for nearly all the mines that are being 
worked today by foreign concession holders 
were found by some humble Korean. 
' The Korean prospector requires but little, 
for his needs are few and he is a roamer by 
nature. When springtime comes the mining 
fever becomes contagious and he is sure to be 
badly affected, so off he goes with his pack on 
his back, looking, as we all are looking, for a 
bit of gold to send to his loved ones and to 
keep his body and soul together. 


Prospect of a Hard Winter in Seoul. 
By E. W. Koons. 


A cold snap has overtaken Seoul since 
Sunday last.. On Sunday afternoon a 
Korean aged about 50 was found dead 
from cold in a gutter near the Toa 
Tobacco Company. On Monday and 
Tuesday two more Koreans were 
found dead from the same reason, one 
in a gutter in Kokimoncho, 1 Chome, 
and the other in the Chang An Sha, 
formerly a Korean theatre. They 
were all beggars. 

This clipping from the “Seoul Press’’ of Nov. 
8th is enough to make us think. The ordinary 
winter sees in Seoul 10 or 12 deaths from cold. 
But they come in the severe months of mid- 
winter. These men did not die from cold 
alone. Hunger, to the edge of starvation, 
weakens the body, and lowers its resistance to 
the point where a cold night finishes the work. 
A well-fed man does not freeze to death, at 
least not in early November, in this country. 

Seoul is facing a winter of unusual economic 
rigor, and the death of these three beggars is a 


warning. No one person is in a position to 
know all the reasons for a peculiar stringency 
at this time. But at the request of the Editor, 
I shall try to put before readers of the KOREA 
MISSION FIELD what I have learned from ob- 
servation, and from discussion with friends, 
most of them Koreans. 

The problem of house-room is acute. Each 
of the fine new streets that add so much to the 
beauty and convenience of the city, means de- 
stroying (approximately) 400 or 500 houses to 
the mile. This is not a criticism of the policy 
that has given us the streets, nor am I unaware 
of the fact that house-owners have been com- 
pensated when the houses were torn down. 
But the fact remains that almost no new 
houses are built to take the place of those 
destroyed, and every mile of street laid out 
and completed puts hundreds of families out © 
of their homes. 

There is also a demand for more space for 
business houses and godowns, and it is not 
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uncommon to see a new building of this type 
dispossess a dozen or more families. Time 
will bring adjustments, and they will be ha- 
stened if the Street Railway management can 
see its way to follow the plan used in many 
cities in Japan Proper, and make reduced rates 
for workmen at certain hours. But at present 
it is out of the question for the ordinary 
workman or clerk to live beyond walking dis- 
tance of his daily employment. 

The swarm of factory hands, and not smaller 
swarm of students, crowding into the Capital 
in.over-increasing numbers, add to the demand 
for house-room inside the walls of Seoul. A 
. purposely conservative estimate of the students 
alone puts their number at more than 2900, 


and this ealls for more than 500 rooms, the. 


equivalent of 200 ordinary houses, to care for 
a class that has grown up mostly in the past 
ten years. . | 

So it is not strange that rents have risen 
even taster than has the price of food. A 
single room with a cubby-hole for a kitchen 
(called in Korean the ‘‘Konnon Pang’’) which 
was empty ten years ago, or, if occupied at all 
was given rent free -to someone with a shad- 
owy claim upon the house-holder, now brings 
¥1.50 or more a month, and any kind of a 


house is worth from ¥3.00 up. Small figures, 


to ‘be sure, but they mean that to-day, in 
Seoul, scores of families and hundreds of 
people have no place they can call their own 
for even a night. 

’ Yesterday I added a little to the fund a 
Korean friend is raising to “bury” (that is the 
exact equivalent of the Korean word) an old 
man for the winter. ¥5.00 will provide him 
a little hole in the ground, covered with thatch, 
like the ones in which vegetables are kept. If 


sympathetic neighbors will give him the leav- 


ings from their meals, he can hibernate in that 
hole all winter long, without a fire. He is not 
a beggar, simply a man who is too old to 
work, and without any children who are re- 
sponsible for his support. Iam told that he is 
by no means the only one who will pass the 
winter in that way. 


As you pass along Legation Street you 
will see bundles of straw in one of the gate- 
ways. Beggars sleep there every night. 

With a sudden rise of 100 per cent or more 
in rents, comes a corresponding increase in 
clothing costs. This is due to the unfortunate 
economic condition of Chosen, where most of 
the clothing is made from imported materials. 

Cheap foreign cotton goods have all but kill- 
ed the home weaving industry of 20 years 
ago, and while in some of the remote hamlets, 
a loom or two is still pounding away, the 
thread is, in nearly every case, imported from 
Japan, if not from the United States. 

A few years ago a corporation opened a big 
(?) weaving plant in Pyeng Yang, expecting to — 
employ women at good wages, and weave cot- 
ton goods in large quantities, passing on later 
to the making of silk. In less than a year the © 
shop was closed and the enterprise abandoned. 
Steam power, modern looms, and skilled labor, 
in Osaka and Fall River, were too much for 
the back-number methods of the hand loom. 
This is not to say that a foot-loom, run at 
home, as an adjunct to farming or other work, 
providing the cloth for the family’s clothing, is 
not a good investment. Hundreds of these are 
in operation now, and even after the war is 
ended, and the present era of fancy prices is a 
thing of the past, they will doubtless be filling 
a place of their own. 

We are interested in the present status of 
clothing prices. The War raised the cost of 
cotton yarn, piece goods, and even the raw 
cotton bats that interline the winter clothing 
of all classes. Like the increase in rents, this 
falls heaviest on those least able to bear it, for — 
while the well-to-do have stores of clothing in 
their great ‘‘changs,” on which they can draw 
now, the poor must. have two new suits a year, 
whatever they cost. As one man said “In our 
family we made over the children’s clothes 
last year, and now they have fallen to pieces ~ 
both inside and outside, there is no possible 
plan.” 

The advance in fuel prices has been less 
spectacular, but steady and ominous. Coal ig 
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more and more used as fuel by the Koreans in 
Seoul. A little iron grate costing less than one 
dollar takes the place of the big opening under 
the floor in which pine-brush has always been 
burned, and the grateful heat from 2 or 3 of 
the Government-made bricquettes keeps the 
floor warmer than the old roaring, smoky, ex- 
pensive brush-wood fire did. Already the pa- 
pers have reported deaths by asphyxiation due 
to leaky floors where these bricquettes were 
. used. But now coal has increased in price, 
and is hard to get at that, while wood of all 
grades has advanced 25 to 50 per cent in the 
past ten months. 

The feature of which we hear the most, 
though it is, in my own opinion, the least 
serious one, is the upward trend in the cost of 
rice and other food-stuffs. There are possi- 
bilities of substitution in this matter and these 
are being learned and practised perforce. In 
‘hundreds of homes where millet was known 
only by name, it is being mixed with the rice, 
and the result is not wholly injurious. 

Experiments have shown that the ordinary 
Korean dietary would be improved by diver- 
sification, and by a diminution of calories. 
This is true, doubtless, of other than Korean 
dietaries as well, and the enforced economies 
brought on by the War may result in salutary 
changes in more than one nation’s scale of liv- 
ing. 

But these considerations have small value 
for the clerk on a small and stationary salary, 
who sees prices rising in alarming fashion, and 
finds the small adjustments he can make of 
little value in relieving the pressure on his in- 
come. And still less do they help the thou- 
sands and thousands of casual laborers, who 


found work none too plenty in the summer, 
and in the winter have only the smallest 


chance of securing even an occasional day’s: 


- work. 

Go past the Bank of Chosen in the morning 
soon after sun-rise and see the crowd of men, 
each anxious to work. When the chance of 
employment there has passed, they drift away, 
to stand all day on the street-corners, hoping 
against hope for a stray errand. 


If a man has no work, no credit, and nothing 
left that he can pawn or sell, it does him little 
good to know that millet (which he cannot get) 
mixed with rice (which is beyond even imagin- 
ing) is a good balanced ration, or that the 
whole wheat flour sold at any of the flour-mills 
that have sprung up over night here and there 
in the city is cheaper and better than his old 
habitual food. And the fact that prices are 50 
per cent higher than a year ago, is less im- 
portant than the fact that he has no money 
and no prospect of getting any. The casual 
laborer with his seasons of unemployment is 
more and more a factor in Seoul, as building 
and public works on a constantly larger scale 
attract more men every year, who find them- 
selves stranded, too often with their families, 
when the working season is past. 

Less than a month ago such a man got a job 
helping to dig away a bankof earth. He went 
to this heavy work in the morning without 
breakfast, and at noon his wife brought him 
the meal she had cooked, buying the materials 
with a few sen borrowed on the strength of 
his day’s work. She watched him eat, then 
he went back to work, and before she had 
gathered up the dishes, the bank had caved in, 
and buried him, and he was taken out a corpse. 

A tragedy, of course, but less tragic than to 
have seen his wife and children starve this 
winter, lacking food, fuel, and clothing, with — 
the husband and father eating his heart out, 
unable to find work. 

Less conspicuous, but no less tragic, is the 
situation of the man who is not fit even for 
manual labor, and whom changed economic 
conditions have thrown out of work. I knew 
a man of this sort last winter, well trained to 
do one thing, but unable to find work at his 
specialty. He tried to get a job at coolie work, 
but his looks were against him. No boss will 
hire a slender, gentlemanly looking chap in 
preference to a man whose clothes and looks 
show he is inured to manual labor. “Using 


-razors to cut grindstones” is not only wasteful 


of the razors, it does not get as good work 
done on the grindstones as would the employ- 
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ment of ordinary chisels. And so this man all 
but starved, while there was work Cin limited 
quantities) for the manual laborer, and while 
he was ready to do it. His manifest unfitness 
for heavy work shut him out every time. 

. The state of those who are unemployed 
because their past life and training unfit them 
for the changed conditions of Taisho Sixth 
Year, is a factor in the economic rigors of the 
present winter, and will, I am sure, be increas- 
ingly a matter that must be considered. The 
man who wants to work and cannot get a job 
has a claim upon Society, and if families all 
over the city are to starve this winter, it is 
not enough for the people of Seoul to shudder 
as they read in the paper the details of a few 
conspicuous cases. What are we going to do 
about it, and when are we going to begin, and 
what will we who have the experience of the 
West behind us do to provide that the future 
shall not be a series of increasingly difficult 
years ? 

Some reader will say “Why all this stress 


upon Seoul, do not the same conditions hold 
all over Chosen, and, in a measure, all over 
the world?” Some of them undoubtedly do, 
though in the Capital they are exaggerated 
and emphasized. But the country districts, 
particularly outside the few large cities, have 
mitigating circumstances that do not hold here. 
The village-dweller can rake the hill-sides for 
fuel, he can help his neighbors in threshing 
and other work, he can burn and sell charcoal, 
and before the worst comes to the worst, the 
unfailing charity of the very poor will care for 
him and his family in some way. 

But the man in Seoul, out of a-job, not 
knowing the name of his nearest neighbor, 
with no claim on the sympathy of others, and 
in many cases, like the steward in the Parable, 
unable to dig and ashamed to beg, may starve 
and freeze in his little room, or on the open 
street, and none be the wiser, till too late. 
This is the tragedy of urban poverty the 
world over. 


The Gospel and Industrial Arts. 


By A. E. Lucas. 


This year marks the 400th anniversary of the 
beginning of the Reformation under Luther. 
Recently the writer read an article on the Re- 
formation and the thought was expressed that 
the Renaisance and the Reformation both had 
their common origin in the re-vitalizing force 
of the Gospel. This brings to our mind the 
thought that religious and industrial progress 
have a relationship one tothe other in the 
nature of cause and effect. 

During the few hundred years that pre- 
ceded the Reformation there were, here and 
there, signs of a fresh working of the power 
of the Gospel in the various efforts that were 
made to bring a new dynamic into the life of the 
people. This was the Gospel power which 
worked out in different ways in the several 
departments of life. In the religious life there 
was the seeking after what some called “prim- 
itive Gospel power,” and a revival of Bible 


study finally brought about the Reformation; 
while in the Arts and Crafts there was that 
wonderful revival of ideals and efforts known 
as the Renaisance. The new fire of the Gospel 
was in the people and they began to do things 
with vigor and hope. 

We believe that the countries of Asia today 
need the vitalizing power of the Gospel not 
only to meet their spiritual needs but also to 
quicken their Industry and Arts. Because the 
present is distinctly an economic age anda 
man’s welfare and existence depend upon his 
ability to earn a respectable living for himself 
and for those who are dependent upon him we, 
as Christians, cannot stand idly by and see the 
life of the people perish. 

In Korea the people have for centuries been 
chiefly farmers and we are not saying that such 
was not a happy condition. We know of course 
there was a time when Korea had more highly 
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_ developed Arts and Crafts than the countries 
that are leading the world today. But though 
things have changed and this people has fallen 
behind, the fact of Korea’s great industrial 
past gives us the brightest hopes for her future. 
Visitors often ask, “Are the Koreans capable 
of industrial development?” To this I have 
never Heard a negative answer. The extensive 
work of the Government General in establish- 
ing industrial centers implies that they are cap- 
» able of much. Again the work of the various 
missions and the Y. M. C. A. in teaching the 
boys and girls many handicrafts is very en- 
couraging. In fact it is often remarked by 
travelers that they would not have believed that 
such progress could have been possible in so 
short a time. 

Thus Korea is an attractive field for Gospel 
reinforcement in the Crafts. First of all the 
Gospel teaches the dignity of Labor. The 
Decalogue commands that a man shall work 
six days in each week as well as rest on 
the Sabbath. This is often overlooked in our 
desire to emphasize the latter half of the com- 
mandment. Then too we have the example 
of our Lord who worked for years at the carpen- 
ters’s bench, so that the plane, saw and ham- 
mer have never been the same since. Further, 
we have the heroic example of Paul who unwill- 
ing to be chargeable to his brethren labored 
asa tent-maker. In this, too, he was able to 
say, “Follow me as I follow Christ,” and he 
distinctly commanded that if any did not work 
neither should he eat. 

Christ in enforcing spiritual truth frequent- 
ly referred to the industrial arts in praiseful 
terms. The builder is‘a frequent figure in the 
New Testament. Even the diligence of a careful 
housewife in sweeping her room has its reward, 
while the future heavenly state has its work 
that we shall be called to do. 

The Gospel puts joy into labor. When in 
the daily grind and routine we awake to the 
consciousness that we are doing the Lord’s will 
we forget the grind and there is a song in our 
heart that soon finds its way to our lips. 

But oneof the greatest blessings that the 


Gospel brings to our industrial life is the feeling 
of kinship to the great Creator; Jesus said, “My 
Father worketh hitherto and I work.” The 
successful accomplishment of any piece of work 
brings a certain satisfaction, but when it is done 
by aheart and mind that isin communion with 
God there is an added feeling of joy that only 
such can know and feel. Only as our heart 
and life is attuned to the mind and will of 
the Master Builder can we, to any full extent, 
realise perfection in whatever we are making. 
Utilitarian values can not express all there is 
in making an honest chair or machine. There 
is a spiritual value that can only be felt by the 
truly Spirit-filled workman. 

When we look into the moral side of the 
world’s industrial life today our heart fails us. 
We see the great strides that are being made 
in perfection of methods and of labor saving 
machinery but how much do we see of per- 
fection for the uplifting of the moral life of 
business? Competition is doing something at 
least in the perfection of goods and is develop- 
ing certain standard articles that we know as 
“Honest goods,” but this is only the “hem of the 
garment.” The power of the Gospel must make 
itself felt in order to bring to modern industrial 
life this spiritualizing force that it so sorely 
needs. The further development of industrial 
methods will come but it is for the Church to 
say if there is to be any moral development or 
not. 

In many ways this present awful war, that is 
devastating the world and robbing humanity of 
its best today, finds one of its root-causes in 
the industrial life of nations that is character- 
ized by greed and oppression. In fact it can 
truly be said that the primary cause of the war 
is the industrial struggle that has gone on for 
many years among the nations. Surely the 
principles of Christ have not been applied in 
any degree to spiritualizing our industrialism, 
yet they alone can save us from the re-occur- 
rence of the present spectacle of brutality, hate 
and bloodshed. 

We might say a word about the use of the 
profits of our labours. It is a well-known fact 
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that if a man earns more he spends more but 
that does not imply that he gets any more out of 
life. Even here in Korea this side of the ques- 
tion is rapidly coming to the front. The Gospel 
teaches that life is the gift of God and since 
our wages represent to us certain hours of life 
spent, it is very necessary to exercise care in 
the use of the fruits of our life. How to use 
our earnings for the good of ourselves, for the 
support of our families and for the upbuilding 
of the Kingdom of God is one of the gravest 
problems that is confronting the human race 
today. The power of the Gospel alone can 
make of us careful and wise “spenders.” 

The Gospel will influence the industrial life 
in many other ways as well; to lighten the 
burdens of women in the home, to bring hours 
of leisure for study, recreation and the cultiva- 
tion of the higher life, to bring comfort to the 
home and make it an attractive place where 
men’ and boys will want to spent their evenings 
and spare time. Take out of your home some 
of the industrial triumphs and you will see 
what is meant, and these are only some of the 
by-products of the Gospel. The simple matter 
of toys for the children, alone, would make the 
life of the Korean children happier and richer. 
Do you know that there are in Korea no child- 
ren’s toys to speak of ? Take the toys out of 
your own children’s lifeand imagine the bare- 
ness and emptiness. No wonder the children 
come to know sin in some of its worst forms, 
for they have nothing else to do and the Devil 
finds work for these young hands as well as 
for older ones that are not kept occupied. 

The whole fabric of our life is so interwoven 
with the development of the Arts and Crafts 
that we must keep the influence of the Gospel 
bearing heavily upon them in order that we 
may not drift headlong into a darker age of 
material and industrial self-sufficiency. In the 


centuries that are past the Church has lost 
many of her best opportunities. Ina very real 
sense she is responsible for the lack of the 
Holy Spirit in our age. Some say that the fire 
of the Church has been stolen and the busi- 
ness world is doing for itself many things that 
the Church ought to be doing, while the Church 
is engrossed in trifling disputes and quarrels. 
What can profit-sharing mean to us other than 
“The laborer is worthy of his hire?” Are 
not the various welfare movements that are 
being taken up by many of the larger manu- 
facturers the answer to the age-long ques- 
tion, “Am I my brother’s keeper?’ True it 
is that the Church has blazed the way and has 
taught the lessons in the primary grades by 
precept and example, but is she following up 


her ever increasing advantage ? 


Just as the Gospel was the re-vitalizing force 
that gave us the Renaisance and the Reforma- 
tion, so today it can only be this same vital 
force of Christianity that can save the world 
from a worse fate than the Dark Ages. May we 
not say that our greatest task, next to the evan- 
gelizing of the individual, is the spiritualizing © 
of the industrial system? Is the task too big? 
There are some who think that it is not too 
great and that it must be undertaken at once 
with a faith that will not see defeat and a deter- 
mination that will not let go, for spirituality is 
not an intangible halo that adorns the heads of 
saints in the Art galleries but is that power God 
planted in us that makes us able to do His will 
and helps us to please Him in all things. It is 
that quality of our life that fills it with fragrance 
and joy and, radiating into dark corners, trans- 
forms them into places of life and hope. Let 
us all ask God to give this power to us that 
He may be glorified on the earth and that the 
coming of His Kingdom may be hastened. 


The Evangelistic Campaign in Seoul. 
Licey Ay Fr: DECAMP. 


The President of Yale University is a great 
administrator and says, regarding plans, ‘Get 
a man with a plan and the more work you give 
him the better the results, but a man without 
a plan is as bad as a plan without a man.” 
Our Campaign in Seoul combined the plan and 
the man. It pitted the Christian man against 
his unbelieving fellow; the Christian home 
against the unbelieving household and the 
Christian Church against its unconverted con- 
stituency; the effort, in its last analysis, re- 
solving itself into that most delicate and dif- 
ficult of the fine arts, personal work. 

The city of Seoul having been divided into 
four sections containing about four churches 
each, four churches, one from each of the four 
districts, were selected weekly that each, with 
its own workers and as many volunteers as 
would come to them from other parts of the 
city, might prosecute evangelistic work in its 


. neighborhood. The workers of each church 


> 


came together at 9 A. M. for prayer and confer- 


ence after which each worker was given a slip 


of paper (five hundred of which had been pre- 
viously prepared) containing the address of an 
individual to be found and wrought with. All 
the workers reconvened at 2 P.M. to report, 
confer and accept the same or a modified as- 
signment to work with the rest of the day and 
all to assemble at an evangelistic mass meeting 
in the evening, each worker bringing his cap- 
ture with him so as to afford him all the en- 
couragement possible. 

I attended one of the morning meetings and 
found 17 men and 29 women workers listening 
to instructions from Dr. Clark, the Pastor, re- 
garding details of personal work, after which 
address slips were given out. That was a no- 
table company. Clad in white, the color of the 
country, the face of each suggested humble 
determination. Among the seventeen men 
was one who in the olden time had served as 
secretary to the Korean Consul General at 


Washington, D. C. and on his return home was 
appointed Governor of a Province. Several 
had been magistrates, while one, a former elder 
in this Seoul church, had come in from his 
distant home to assist in the Campaign. All 
sorts of helpers found a place. JI, a non- 
Korean speaking foreigner was assigned -to 
a Korean as his helper because an accom- 
panying foreigner would give access to some 
places which otherwise would be closed to 
the effort. 

I experienced one of the “times of my life” 
as the comrade of Mr. Pak to whose “slip” 
I had been assigned. Mr. Pak, now an elder 
and the father of eleven children all of whom 
have made good, one of them being a Profes- 
sor in a college, another a Moksa (Pastor), ete. 
was formerly an outcast, being a butcher. 
Korea had three castes,—the student, mer- 
chant and the coolie castes below all of which 
was the nameless outcast riffraff and among 
these the butchers were classed. These lowest 
people were not even permitted to wear a hat, 
but must content themselves with a rag about 
their heads. Mr. Pak was active in securing 
the passage of a law which permitted even but- 
chers to wear a hat and as soon as it was 
enacted he hastened joyously over all the 
country declaring to all butchers the glad tid- 
ings that henceforth they might wear a hat. 
I saw Mr. Pak putting on the regulation 
hair hat, as well as a soft under cap which 
twelve years ago might be worn only by 
students. One of our most influential mission- 
aries says that when in the homeland he is un- 


expectedly called to speak on Korea he is al- 


ways safe, for he has only to recount the pres- 
ent honorable estate of Mr. Pak, once an out- 
cast, and the positions of respectability and 
usefulness of his eleven children. It wasa 
great privilege to spend a morning Gospeling 
with such a man. His politeness, natural as 
breathing, and unattainable by a Westerner ; 
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his easy carriage and gracious winning smile 
tempered perfectly to the party and the condi- 
tions, seemed only to need a message fit to 
match it to carry all before it. It indeed won 
courteous attention on all hands. The tobac- 
co dealer, accosted in front of his shop, when 
a customer appeared, instead of asking Mr. Pak 
to excuse him for a moment, simply motioned 
the customer to help himself, which he did, and 
then came and dropped the price into the mer- 
chant’s hand. 

There was only one exception to this mutual 
politeness. A grumpy shoe maker sitting on a 
low stool, kept his eyes persistently down upon 
his work, saying nothing; but Mr. Pak, after a 
little, dropped on the ground in front of the 


man and, talking the while, smiled winsomely 
into his face and then I remembered that “Love 
never faileth.” What wonder that with such 
workers, during one week of effort in this 
single church, sixty-six people declared them- 
selves for Jesus Christ from henceforth, and 
that in sixteen churches, thus wrought in for a 
month, eight hundred made the same declara- 
tion! The plan and the man, together, have 
thus achieved a success that demands that for 
the garnering of this harvest the phase of the 
work just done be intermitted until Spring, to 
be resumed then for another month, again to 
be taken up and prosecuted in the Fall as a 
permanent plan of evangelistic procedure for 
the city of Seoul. Laus Deo! 


II.—-By Mrs. E. M. CABLE. > 


The students of our Methodist Woman’s Bible 
Training School were asked to have a share in 
the evangelistic campaign, so it was arranged to 
let the Seniors g6 for a week in the afternoons 
to help in the Chong Dong work and the Junors 
for a week to help in the Sang Dong Church. 
As the ‘students are mostly from the country 
and unacquainted with Seoul, the women of the 
Church came and after prayer and consultation 
each student went with one of the Church wo- 
men as an escort to a certainhome. In some of 
_ these homes were backsliders, and some were 
not very enthusiastic while some were non- 
Christian. Asa result several people decided to 
come back again, and some who, from one ex- 
cuse and another, had not been toa Church for 
a year came to the evening services. I myself 
visited with a different student each day. We 
went into one home where the wife had been a 
Christian for ten years, and whose husband, a 
doctor, had just decided to become a Christian. 
The daughter-in-law was a Christian at heart 
but had never been to Church. She decided 
to come. The mother said ten years ago she be- 
came so wearied of devil worship and the use- 
less waste of money that she decided to seek 
some other religion and, having heard of Chris- 
tianity, she of her own accord became a Chris- 
tian and has been happy for ten years. 


In Sang Dong Church the women were too 
tired to escort the students to the different 
homes, so the children of the Day School, two 
by two, escorted the Bible School Students to 
two homes each afternoon. This gave the little 
girls something persomal to do and brought 
their parents into contact with new leaders. 
The Bible Students reported very interesting 
times and some decisions. One woman’s son 
had taken a concubine and the mother felt too 
ashamed to go to Church and had not been for | 
five years. After talking with her fora 2 While” 
she decided to begin again. 

I wasin one home where the woman had 
not been to Church for four years, sad years 
because her profligate son has been imprison- 
ed. She had not the face to go before the 
Christians. I tried to comfort her and show her 
how to “Cast her care upon Him” and then gave 
her a short prayer to use. She seemed happier 
and I heard that she went to Church that night — 
for the first time in four years, and she also 
went with a happy heart and has been a new 
person ever since. 

I think sometimes the presence of a foreigner 
with a sympathetic word of comfort or exhorta- 
tion is received more graciously than that of 
the average Korean personal worker. 

Weare not tabulating results, but we hope . 
our slight share done in the spirit of love and 
prayer will bear a little fruit. 
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Designation Service of Miss Mary 
Thomas. 


By ELIZABETH A. MCCULLY. 


The Canadian Presbyterian Mission staff at 
Wonsan Station was recently given a happy 
privilege in being deputed by its foreign 
Mission Board in Canada‘to hold the Designa- 
tion Service of its newest and youngest Mis- 
sionary. 

‘On the recommendation of the Mission 
Council in Korea, -Miss Mary Thomas of Seoul 
was appointed by the Foreign Mission Board 
and the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada for service in 
Korea and the Mission was requested to hold 
the customary service of designation. 

The missionaries resident in Wonsan both of 
the Canadian Presbyterian and Southern Meth- 

_odist Missions, with Mr. and Mrs. John Tho- 
mas of Seoul (parents of Miss Thomas) Rev. D. 
W. McDonald and Miss Kirk of the Canadian 
staff in Ham Heung, Rev. and Mrs. Norisui 
‘of the Japanese church in Wonsan and Miss 
Grace Lee of Seoul, all participated in the 
happy event, which was held on the afternoon 
of November 15th at the home of the Misses 
McCully. 

Rev. E. J. O. Fraser presided and made an 
address on behalf of the Foreign Mission 
Board. Miss E. A. McCully represented the 

*“Woman’s Missionary Society of Canada and 
presented to Miss Thomas their gift of a beauti- 
ful ‘Modern Reader’s”’ Bible. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society, as is their generous 
custom, had sent Miss Thomas a_ suitably 
bound copy of the Korean Bible which was 
presented by Rev. A. F. Robb with a short 
address. Rev. D. W. McDonald gave the greet- 

_ ings of the Ham Heung siation and Miss Kate 
Cooper those of the Southern Methodist Mis- 

gion in Wonsan while letters and telegrams 
were read from Yong Jung, Hoi Ryong and 
Song Chin bringing a cordial welcome to their 

“new missionary from every station of the 
Mission to which she was being designated. 
A closing prayer was offered by Mr. Thomas 
of Seoul breathing the desire of every heart 
present that God may grant rich and abundant 
fruit for His own glory as a result of the ser- 
vice of this beautiful young life. 


Miss Thomas has come most highly recom- 
mend to the Mission of her choice and has 
already endeared herself to the community in 
Wonsan both native and foreign. Already well 
trained and qualified she is able at once to 
enter upon the duties to which she has devot- 
ed the best years of her life. We bespeak for 
her the prayers of every missionary in the 
peninsula of Chosen, 


The Reunion of Christendom. 


The suggestion made. by the Commission of 
the American Episcopal Church on the World 
Conference on Faith and Order that the period, 
January 18 to January 25, 1918, should be 
observed throughout the world as a season of 
special Prayer for the Reunion of Christendom 
has met with cordial approval. Many letters 
have come from Christians of every Commun- 
ion and in every quarter of the globe promising 
their cooperation and expressing new and 
deeper interest in the movement for the World 
Conference because, as they say, the need for 
the visible unity of Christians is becoming day 
by day more manifest. The day the first draft 
of this Bulletin was written, such letters were 
received from a Methodist Bishop in the United 
States, an Anglican Bishop in India, a French 
Roman Catholic priest in China and a Roman 
Catholic lady in France. Two or three days 
after, came letters from a Danish pastor in 
Copenhagen, a minister in Holland, an Anglican 
Bishop in South Africa, a Congregational minis- 
ter in Australia, a Norwegian missionary in- 
China a number of others in China, England, 
the United States and elsewhere. Another in 
teresting fact is that, in the six days of the 
week before last, four letters were received 
by the Secretary of the Commission, asking 
for literature on the subject from Chaplains 
in the trenches, two of them Roman Catholics 
—one French and one Italian—one clergyman 
from Australia and one from England, each 
letter saying that, in the trenches, the question 
of Christian unity is vital. 

Many requests have come to the Secretary, 
Robert H. Gardiner, Post Office Box 436. 
Gardiner, Maine, for a short Manual of Prayer 
for Unity which has been issued by the Com- 
mission and which he will be glad to send to 
anyone who asks for it. 
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Notes and Personals. 


Rev. D. M. McRae and family of the Cana- 
dian Presbyterian Mission have returned to 
Hamheung after a prolonged stay in Canada: 


Rev. W. F. Bull and family have returned to 
Kunsan after the usual furlough in the United 
States. 


On November 12th Mrs. Hugh Miller cele- 
brated the twentieth anniversary of her arrival 
in Korea. On the evening of that day about 
forty friends who were in Seoul at the time of 
her arrival, and afew others gathered at her 
home and spent a most delightful two hours 
together. 


The Rev. F. G. Vesey of the Methodist Mis- 
sion, South has been transferred from Choon 
Chun to Seoul. 


Dr. A. M. Sharrocks and family have return- 
ed to Syenchun from their furlough in the 
United States. 


Miss Esteb, the Superintendent of Nurses in 
the Severance Hospital, has returned from the 
United States, where she had been for some 
months for health reasons. 


Miss Anderson, the Superintendent of Nurses 
in the East Gate Hospital of the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Church, North, has returned to Seoul after the 
usual furlough in the United States. 


Mr. Reiner ~-and family returned from Sorai 
November 2nd. He was completely restored 
to health and at once assumed his duties in the 
College. 


Rey. W. E. Smith, connected with the Pres- 
byterian Station at Pyeng Yang, has gone to 
Europe to engage in Y. M. C. A. work. 


It is not likely that Mrs. Bernheisel and Helen 
will be back in Korea before next spring. 
The little daughter had a backset, the femur 
having slipped out of its socket again, render- 
ing necessary a repetition of the operation. 


Mrs. F. W. Scofield of the Canadian Presby- 
terian Mission has returned to her home in 
Toronto, Canada. Dr. Scofield continues his 
work as Bacteriologist in the Severance Medi- 
cal College. 


A correspondent writes to the Japan 
Chronicle: On November 16th at the home of 
Rev. and Mrs. J. T. Meyers, Hiroshima, after 
the civil ceremony had been duly performed at 
the British Consulate in Kobe, the marriage 
took place of Miss Catherine Trieschmann, of 
the Japan Mission, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and the Rev. F. W. Cunningham, of 
the Australian Presbyterian Mission in Korea. 
There was a large number of guests, compris- 
ing the Hiroshima foreign community and visi- 
tors from Osaka, Kyoto, Kobe and parts of 
Kyushu and Shikoku. After the ceremony a 
wedding breakfast was served at the home of 
the Rev. and Mrs. H. P. Jones.. The bride 
and groom started for Korea in the afternoon. 


Miss L. H. McCully of Wonsan, has returned 
from a trip to China where, in addition to re- 
cruiting her health, she renewed acquaintance 
with many of her associates and friends of 
years ago, when she was a missionary in China. . 


We regret to inform our readers that the 
Rev. M. Willis Greenfield passed away on No- 
vember 9th, at Ventnor, near Atlantic City, 
N. J. No details have been received except that 
the interment was expected to be at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. We hope to beable to refer to his 
work in Korea in a coming number. 


Dr. and Mrs. Hill and Dr. and Mrs. Stites 
have arrived as reinforcements to the Southern 
Methodist Mission. Dr. and Mrs. Hill are 
stationed in Wonsan and Dr. and Mrs. Stites in 
Seoul as he is to be on the faculty of the Se- 
verance Medical College. 


Dr. Reynolds of the Southern Presbyterian 
Mission and Rev. M. B. Stokes were in town 
in December sitting with Drs. Gale and Cable 
as the official Board of Bible Revisers for the 
revision of the Old Testament. 


Rev. and Mrs. F. E. C. Williams desire to 
express their keen appreciation of the kindly 
messages they have received from many friends 
on the occasion of the death of their only little 
daughter, Olive. 


“EASY PAYMENTS” IS THE 
MODERN WAY OF DOING BUSINESS 
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We know a young bride who was lonely and = & 
unhappy at home, with her husband at business §& 
all day. Z 
She decided that a Victrola would be ‘‘good = 
company,” so she bought one from us. 3 
A few days ago we asked her if the Victrola & 
was worth to her what it cost. 3 
“A thousand times more!” she replied. ‘I 2 
sing with the Victrola when I sew, and dance to = 
its music when I dust. And the price of hap- §& 
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Victrola 


Your home would be happier with a Victrola in the 
house. Any home would be. You can get one from $15 
up to $400, on the easiest of terms. 
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W. W. TAYLOR & CO., wiil 
arrange the terms to suit 
your own convenience. 
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is Seoul, Korea. 
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Korean, Mixed Script, Chinese, Japanese and English Scriptures, 
and in raised characters for the Blind Scriptures in other languages — 


| 
| 
| 
: | CARRY A FULL STOCK OF 
| supplied on order. 

| 


furnish money for the support of colporteurs and Bible women. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST OR BETTER 


CALL. Al Tie BIBDE sieges 


Make this your headquarters while in Seoul. 


= 
| 
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We are ready to furnish Scriptures to Missionaries for sale or can 


-Y. M.C. A. BUILDING, TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 


Chong No. “BIBLES "SEOUL. | 


& 


MEIDI-YA CO. 


SEOUL BRANCH: 


HONMACHI 1 CHOME, SEOUL. | 


DENTAL SURGEON 


(CHIN KOKAI) 


| 

SEOUL, KOREA. ee ae 
Grocers & General M erchants | 
| 


{ 
Office Hours: . « LEPHONE P. O. Transfer Accoun: | 
: : 


8-19 995 Nos. 212 and 1722. Keijo No. 44. 


2 aoe Orders from the interior will be attended 
Please write or wire in advance for 


: to promptly. special attention bei : 
appointmenis. eing paid to 


packing and sate delivery. 


JHE NIKKAN PRINTING COMPANY LTD. 


ITGHOME, MEIJIMACHI, SEOUL. 


(Near The Oriental Development Company) 


The Largest and Best Equipped Printing Company in Korea. 
Work turned out in first-class style, in Korean, Japanese and English. 


Lithography and Colored Printing in all branches. 


QUICK DELIVERY AND CHEAPEST PRICES. 


Telephone P. O. Transfer 
230. 323. Seoul 40. 


FUL MYUNG HAK KYO 


SOONAN, CHOSEN 


G, H. YOM 


| HIGH CLASS TAILOR OFFERS 
. and Graham Flour, Cornmeal, 

GENERAL OUTFITTER Peanut Butter, Grape Juice, 

- and 
er eres) e CE), SEOUL Apples, |Pears and Peaches in season. 
(Close'to the Chosen Hotel) 
H. M. LHE, 
Frock Coats, Principal. 


Lounge suits, © 


Clerical Suits, ; 
ee Hugh O'Neill Jr, Academy 
Syenchun (sen Sen). 

HAM, BACON AND SAUSAGE 
FROM OUR OWN FARM 


Sent Post Paid to any part of Korea. 
Prices reasonable. Quality unsurpassed. ; 


G. S. Mc CUNE, Principal. 


Uniforms, 
Overcoats, 

Dress Suits, 
Morning Coats, 

Juvenile Suits. 


1 We have a.large and growing connection. 


| Our English-speaking cutter will be glad iy 
| to wait upon you at your home. 


THE BANK OF CHOSEN. 


(FORMERLY THE BANK OF KOREA.) Bp 


Capital Subscribed . . . . . Yen 20,000,000 
Capital Paid . . . . . =. . Yen 15,000,000 


GOVERNOR : ew | 
S. MINOBE, Esa. 
-. DIRECTORS : 


T. MISHIMA, Esq., Y. KIMURA, Ese, 
S. OHTA, Ese. | 


HEAD OFFICE, SEOUL. 


TELEPHONE Nos. 331, 332, 1260, 1261, 1613. 


BRANCHES: 


KOREA 
Chemulpo, Pyongyang, Wonsan, Taiku, Fusan, Chinnampo, 
Kunsan, Mokpo, Masan, Shinwiju, Hoilyong, Ranam. 


MANCHURIA 
Antung, Mukden, Dairen, Changchun, Szupingchieh, Kaiyuan, 
Harbin, Fuchiatien, Yingkou, Lungchingtsun, Kirin, 
Liaoyang, Tiehling, Ryojun (Port Arthur). 
CHINA 
Tsingtao. 
JAPAN PROPER 
Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe. 
Every description of general banking and exchange business 
transacted. 


JU 


ACHI GINKO. 


(THE EIGHTEENTH BANK) 


LT’ D. 


CAPM 8 6:000,000 


SEOUL OFFICE: 


KOGANE-CHO, NICHOME. 
(opposite Oriental Development Company) 


TELEPHONE Nos. 580, 420. 
BRANCHES IN CHOSEN : 


Gensan, Jinsen, Fusan, Mokpo, Kunsan, Nashu, Ryusan. 


—3jO=— 


Banking facilities of all kinds. 
Foreign current accounts are a speciality. 


THE DAI-ICHI GINKOQ, LT’D. 


(FormerLty Tur First NationaL Bank oF JAPAN.) 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED ... ... .. ¥ 
CREITAT, PATDOMP Sh 40) Ney 
PSE VE BUND) 0008 ses eek kk ag 
WEECCITS OVER 6 acu Bel A OS 


SEOUL BRANCH: 


TOKYO.  Y. SASAKI, President, 


22,700,006 
16,250,500 
11,200,000 

188,000,000 


Honmachi Nichome, Seoul. 


Deposit Accounts received either subject to cheque or on time. Interest al- 


lowed on Deposits. 


Foreign Exchange bought and sold. Letters of Credit issued. 


Cable Transfers effected. Every other description of Banking Business transacted. 
AGENTS FOR THE MEIJI FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Telephone Nos. ll, 611 and 2317. 


M. NISHIMURA, Manager. 


—<——————, 


|T. YUEN TAL 


MERCHANT TAILOR 
GENERAL OUTFITTER 


GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING AND 
LADIES’ COSTUMES TO ORDER. 


THE BEST FOREIGN CLOTHIER 
IN TOWN 


Address : 


LEGATION STREET, SEOUL. 
OPPOSITE THE TENNIS COURTS 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


| Nestle Company's Products 


———o 


; 5 - MILKMAID BRAND EVAPORATED MILK 
4 Unsweetened, condensed to 
the consistency of Cream 
) NESTLE’S MILK Foop 
i for Infants and Invalids 


| NESTLE’S! CHOCOLATE 


MILKMAID COFFEE & MILK 
ETC., ETC. 


Sold by the 
PRINCIPAL STORES 


“ 
ae 
7 NOW ON SALE 


REQUISITES FOR 


Outdoor spams: 
Baseball, 
Lavyvn-tennis, 
Skating, ete. 


|) SCHOOL STATIONERY IN GREAT VARIETY 


~ Shinosaki Branch Store 


Honimachi, 3 chome 


SEOUL. (Phone 1303). 


| GUARANTEED GOODS 


| POPULAR PRICES 


TELL YOUR KOREAN AND 
JAPANESE FRIENDS ABOUT 
THE PRODUCTS OF, THE 


| John D. Wells School 
Industrial Department | 
SEOUL, KOREA Phone 2645 | 
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: Materials for Clothing oj 
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Sole Agent for Chosen 


Gh ngdong, Seoul—Phone 2069 = 


ese? SEE oF ¥ Asip ee 4 


CHOSEN. 
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_ BIG TWINS—LIGHT TWINS AND FEAT 


: PWINS ) TWINS AND FEATHERWEIGHT MACHINES, 9. «> 
, SIDECARS AND DELIVERY VANS. TIRE REPAIRS 
_- WULCANIZING, ETC. STORAGE BATTERIES 

_ RECHARGED, COLUMBIA DRY BATTERIE = sg 
fag UR RTOCR AUTOMOBILE AND 0) lg oe 
ie eM OLOGY CLE REPAIRS 30 2000 eke as 
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